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alphabetical Manner; 
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Toux NAMEN TS, "CROISAIDES : alſo the Rules of Blazon 


and Marſhalling CoaT-ARMoOURs-. 
LIKEWLSE 
Hareunux vis fo familiarly explained, that a Perſon may 
know, at the firſt View, what Branch of the Family is 
= | deceaſed; with a great Number of elegant 8 
| containing above Six Hundred Figures, collected from the 


moſt ancient and modern Authors, upon à new and 
regular Plan. 
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To THY 


R E A. BD. E106 


HE principal deſign of this work is 
to bring the rules of heraldry into a 
conciſe methodical order, as well for in- 
ſtruction as entertainment, many having at- 


tempted its ſtudy, but from its intricate and 


voluminous arrangements, have been pre- 
vented making any kind of progreſs ; the 


following introduction was firſt deſigned to 


inſtruct a few private perſons, who, by its 
ſhort and eaſy method, ſoon gained a know- 
ledge of the fcience ; it is neceſfary before a 
perſon attempts to blazon a coat of arms, 
ſhould firſt be welt acquainted with the 
points of the eſcutcheon, partition lines, me- 


tals, colours, ordinaries and their dimi- 


nutives, charges, diſtinctions of houſes, &c. 
Likewiſe- the rules of Blazon and Mar- 


| ſhalling of coat armours, (which are diſ- 


played in fix hundred ſelect examples neatly 
** 3 the whole arranged upon a new 


ealy and regular plan,) and by following, 6 


with a little application, the terms, rules, 
&c. as layed down, and learning by heart, 
will be enabled to name them at fight ; ſo 
that the ſtudy will become pleaſing, and will 


give the ſtudent a true and juſt knowledge of 


the firſt and moſt uſeful principles in this 


ſcience. 
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DDORSED, Gonifies thindd. inet 1 
back to back, Page 10; No. 12. p. 0 
n. 33. 9 


ALLERION, is a bird ainted without 


beak or feet, fo termed,” as having nothing "7-4. 
perfect but its win 13- z, „ = 
- ANNULET, Las * ſuppoſes Annulets, 7 
; to be rings of male, Sich was an armour f 
defence 2 ng before the hardneſs of ſteel vas 


deviſed, the Romans by the ring NP 
liberty and TL 1. - 
5 ANTE- 


. * E 
: E 2 _—_— | y — 
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ANTELOPE, is as large as a goat, his 
=== are almoſt ſtraight, tapering 2 
from his head up; a long and flender neck, 
feet, legs and body like a deer; how ben 
introduced the * Fore as the example we 
leave to them, p. 11. n. 21. 

ARRONDIE, ſignifies rounded or cireu- 
lar, ſee p. 6. n. 27. p. 8. n. 31. 

ATTIRE, a term uſed to exprefs the en- 
tire horns of a ſtag or buck, rede on a piece 
of the ſcull, p. 13. n. 33. 

ATCHIEVEMENTS, 1s the arms of 


ſome perſon, or family, borne thgether with 


all the exterior ornaments of the ſhield, as 
heltnet, mantle, creſt} motto, &&. 


B. 
ARR, containing a fifth part of the 
field, p. 5. n. 16. 
BARRULET, the fourth of the TY 


p- 5- n. 18. 
BARR-GEMEL, Aa double ere, p· F. 


n. 19. 
BATTOON, ſignifying a Haff, i in arms it 


is generally uſed as a mark of baſtardy, p- 5. 


n. 
BARRY, 3 is when the field i is divided into 
four, ſix, or more equal parts, p. 7. n. 17. 
BATTERING- AM, this inſtrument 
being a tree or long beam, ſtrengthened at 


one end with an iron head, x and horned of the 
' fame 


As. AT. Fed 


1 3.1 
ſame like a ram, (from whence it tock its 
name) was hung up by two chains, and ſwung 
forwards and backwards, by numbers of men, 


to beat down the walls of a beſieged town or 
city 4 


"Lo PPTELED. EMBATTELED, i 18 one 
battlement upon anether, and is a line of 
ä $- 8. 28: * 

BATTELED-ARRONDIE, 6gnifiesthe 
banttewenr to be eircular on the top, and i is 
a line of partition, p. q. n. 27. 


BARRY-BENDY, is afield equally divided 


into four, fix, or more equal parts by lines, 


from the dexter chief to the ſiniſter baſe, and 
from fide to fide interchangeably varying the 
tinctures, p. J. n. 20. 

' BARRY-INDENTED, er barry of hx, 
_— —_ ſable iudented one in the other, 


77 BARRY-PILY, of eight pieces es uſes and 
or, p. J. n. 18. , 

- BAILLONNE, Eqifies « Ron rampant, 
holding a ftaff in his mouth, p. 10. n. 15. 

n BARNACLES, inſtruments to curb | = 
ruly_horſes n. 35. 

BEAR, F 5 {4 2. creature, neturally 
Nothful, heavy and lumpiſh, but with all is 
bold and daring ; bears are frequent i in coat 
armour, p. 13. n. 9 

BEND, contains the third part if charg- 
d; and uncharged, the UNS of the field; it 


A2 ; 122 6:4 ig 


5 
is ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſhoulder belt; or 4 


Ae, P+ To n. 8. 


BENDLET, is the half of a bend, p- Fe 
n. 9. 

PER BEND, is when the field, or charge, 

is equally divided by a line drawn diagonally 
—— the dexter chief to the ſiniſter baſe, 
P+ 5+ n. 14. 

BEND V, is when a field; or charge, is 


divided into four, ſix, or more parts er 
ly, p- J. n. 21. ; 


BENDS ENHANSED , ſee enhauſed · 


BENDY, or a bordure charged wid Weg: | 


bends, p. J. n. 15. 
BEND-SINISTER, is that which comes 
from the ſiniſter chief to the dexter baſe, or 


from left to right. p. 5. n. 33. 
BEACON, in ancient times, 1 thei in-; 


vaſion of an enemy, beacons were fet on high 
hills with an iron pot on the top, wherein 
were pitch, hemp, &c. which when, ſet on, 
fire alarmed the country, and is called a bea- 


con from its beckoning the people together. 


In the Reign of Edward III. every county 
in — land had one, p. 4. n. 16. 

LETS, by onde taken for bricks, but 
is * 4 oppoſed to be letters made up 


in that form, p. 4. n. 30. 


BIRDBOLT, a ſmall arrow, p. 4. n. 29. 
BOAR, ug void of horns, is an abſo- 


lute champion, or he hath weapons which, 


are his ſtrong and ſharp tuſks, alſo his _ 


&4 © o@ aa 


es wes os, is «+ 


"4 4&4 4 = a 


15 


to defend himſelf, far which he uſeth often 
to rub his ſhoulders and fides againſt trees, 
to —— them againſt the froke of his ads 
verfary, A n 20. 

N BORDU E, (which goeg ondad the ex- 
tremities of the field) end always contain 
the fifth part thereof, and may be borne plain 
or charged, p. 95. n. 1. to 15. | 


BRACED, fretted ar interlaced, P. 6. 


N. 

ROGUE, or 2. a token of expodi 
tion, p. 4+ n. 9. 

BULL, the ſtrength -of a bull is in his 
neck, he is headitrong, and by his counte- 
nance you may know his force or geptleneſs3 
but all his threatenings are with his fore» 
feet i when he is angry and difpoſed to fight, 


he diggeth the earth, and with them cafteth 
it from him with violenoe, p. 13. n. 12. 


BUGLE-HORN, is a frequent bearin 
in heraldry : note, ' when the mouth rg 
Brings of this inſtrument Are of different 
tinctures from the horn, then in blazon they 
mult be named, and when they are adorned - 
with rings, then they are nd to be veroleg, 
P- 14+ n. 25. 


rr Ho called from 
St. Catherine the Virgin, who had” by 
. | limbs 


C93 


limbs broke in pieces by its iron teeth, p. 4- 
n. 5. N 
CAMEL, i is a wonderful creature for en- 0 
- during hunger and thirſt, and carry ying great n. 
burthens through the deſerts of Arabia, ke. 
P+ 13. n. 23. in 
. CANTON, ſo called, becauſe it occupies 
but a corner of = field, and is the third of ni 


the chief, p. 5. n. 31. p- 
. CANN ETS, a term for ducks, when they 

are repreſented "without beak or feet. di 
CABOSSED, is when the head of a beaſt ch 

is cut cloſe and no neck left to it, p. 9. n. 20. : 

: CHARGES, are all manner of. creatures of 

or things whatſoever, which are by cuſtom th 


become peculiarly proper only to the ſcience, 
CHAPLET, a garland, or headband of ch 
flowers, p. 12. n. 27. 
- CHAIN-SHOT, ſome have taken this to in 
be the head of a club called a holy water th 
f princler, others to be balls of wildfire, but co 


is generally ſuppoſed to be chain-ſhot, p. 13. w. 
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n. 34- 
| - CHIEF, ſo called, becauſe it hath place 
j in the top, or chief part, 8 contains the n. 


Gul of the field, p. 5. n 
1 CHEVRON, 1 ng the ridge of a do 
_ houſe, contains the fifth of the geld p- 5 
H 11. 
Li 6. CHEVRONEL, half the chevron, p- 4. 
1 22. 


1 5 curvy- | 


EF 


CHEVRON-ROMPU, f gnifying broken, 
„5. n. 26. ö 
; CHEVRONS-BRACED, ſcebraced, p. . 
n. 30. 
CHEVRONS-COUCHED, 6gnifies I 
ing ſideways, p. 5. n. 24. 
CHEVRONS-CONTREPOINTE, fg- 
nifies to ſtand one upon the head of the other, 
P . DB. BY. 
F. PER-CHEVRON, is when the field i 15 
divided by ſuch a a as helps to make the | 
chevron, p. 5. n. 2 


7˙* 
CHECK, is compoſed of ſmall ſq vares 


of different tinctures 5 of which 


there muſt be three rows, p. 7. n. J. 23. 


CHESSE-ROOK, uſed in the game of 
cheſſe, p. 4. n. 15. 5 

CINQUEFO IL, five leaved graſs, anwen- 
ing to the five ſenſes in man, and. ſignifies one 
that maſters his affections, alſo one that over 
cometh his enemies, not only by valour, but 
wiſdom, p. 1. 

CLOS T, is half the bar, p. 5» 3. 19. * 

CLARION, or a reft for a lance, p. 7 

n. 18. 

CLOSE, when the wings of « a bird = 
down and cloſe to the body, p. 9. n. 8. | 

COST, or cotice, is the fourth of the 
bend, ſeldom borne but in couples, Ps 5 
Re! 1 5 
COCK, is a bird of * courage, he; bs 


_ always prepared to battle, having his comb 


I'S] , 
for an helmet; his beak for a faulcheen or 


cutlaſs, to wound his enemy, and is a eam: * 
pleat warrior armed cap- a- pee; he hath his IN fac 
legs armed with ſpurs, giving example to the n. 
an ſoldier to _ — 85 by Feb and 
not hy fli ght, Þ 1 

COUPLE- 8E, 10 termed from its O1 
anclofing by eouples the —_—_ and contains iſ by 
half the e p. g. he 8. wh 


COUNTERCHANGING, is an inter- lef 
B® mixture of ſeyeral metals and colours, one by 
KB againſt another, ſee p. 5. n. 16 to 24. co 
1 " COUPED, is chen the head, or any ſid 

4 other limb of an animal, is cut off and not ha 
» foreibly torn therefrom, p. 9. n. 22. VI 
| 

| 


CONTREVAIRE, Or and gules, this fur fre 
| differs from vair, by having its cups ranged fre 
1 with their heads and mouths' one upon the i ©9 
= other, as or * or, and gules upon gules, te 


Tz 5. rig 
= * COUCHANT, h ying down, but with his ; 
$ head lifted up, which Sagan the beaft hit 
4 0.5 ying from dormant, p. 10. n. 2. in 


COUNTERPASSANT, is when two 
3» beats are paſſing the contrary way 10 each im 


1 other, p- 10. n. 6. P- 
COMBATANT, that is to ſay fighting, 
* Hos Fx. -* Pu 


COWARD, or de is when a lion, or 
other animal, has its tail hanging down be- 1 


tween its legs, P- 10. n. 13. ** 
T 


CON- | 


; * Why Ir. 8 
B —— —— ———— 
% 
- 


| E 9 TÞ : 
coNTOURNE, ſignifies a beaſt with its 


ace to the ſiniſter fide of the field, p. 10. 


W | | 
COLOURS, and metals when engraved, 
are known by points and hatched lines ; as 
Ox, the metal gold, is known in engraving 
by ſmall; dots or points; ARGENT, à m. 
which is white, and fignifies filver, is always, 
left plain; GuLzs, this colour is; expreſſed, 
by lines from top to bottom; AzukkE, a 


colour known by ln lines from ſide to 


ſide; SABLE, à colour expreſſed by croſs. 


hatched lines downright. and, overthwart. 


Ver, a colour deſcribed by . hatched, lines 
from the dexter chief to the ſiniſter baſe 3 or, 
from right to left diagonally.;: PuzruRs, a 
colour known by hatched lines from the finiſ- 
ter chief. to the dexter baſe; or, from leſt te 
right, fee the example, p. 1. „ 


COCKATRICE,. this monſter which in 


his wings and legs partakes of the fowl, and 
in his tail of the ſnake, p. 11. n. 17. 
COUNTER-COM PONE, | compoſed of 
ſmall ſquares, but never above two rows, 
7 e 1-7 WT 
a CONJOINED, or Conjunct, joined or 
put together, ſee p. 10. n. 22. p. J. n. 32. 


CORNISH-CHOUGH, is as black as a 


raven, with red beak and legs, and is a noble 


bearing of antiquity, being accounted the 
king of crows, p. 13. n. 17. 155 


COURANT, 


0 2 * 4 wed 
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E 2 3 
COURANT, or in full Courſe, p- 10. 
n. 294 
CROSSES, FA Grit uſe we find made of h 
eroſſes were in the expeditions to the wars in 
the Holy Land, in the year 1096. There 
were alſo at that time, great numbers who 
took crofſes, which they received” from the 
hands of the biſhops and prieſts,” and being 
made of cloath or taffeta were ſewed on ther 
garments, for which their expeditions were 
called croiſades; ſo by varying the form of 
the croſs, each leader was known. 

CRO88, contains the third of the field if 


charged, uncharged the fifth, p. g. n. 1. 


PER-CROS8, this term ſi es che feld 
to de divided zuto four equal parts, and to 
conſiſt — 4 metals and colours, or furs 
and colours without any ch oceupyi 
the quarters, but if the quarter be aged, 
then it 1s blazoned ey, 2. 
CROSS. AVELINE, fe "ao Na, -becunli 
the quarters of it reſemble a Philberd nut, 

8. n. 27. 

5 'CROS -ANCRED, or anchored, ſo calls 
ed, as the four extremities of it reſemble the 
fook of an anchor, p. 8. n. 33. 

CROSS- BOTONE, or trefles, this ters 
is given becauſe its extremities reſemble the 
frefoile, p- 6. n. 13. 

CROSS BARRBEE, ſo termed, as its ex- 
tremities are like the barbed irons -uſed for 
ſtriking of fiſh, p. 6. n. 14. 

. CROSS 


@ oY as oy 


ww 


- uy (EY, 9 HD. » ry 


116. 


. 
CROSS-BEZANTY, being compoſed of 


bezants, p. 8. n. 18. 
CROS -CLECHEE, (voided and po- 


mette) is ſpreading; from the center towards 
the extremities, -t en end in an angle i in. the 


middle of the extremity, by lines from the 


two points that make the breadth till they 
come to join, F 6.n. 17 


CROSS. C RCELEE, bane circling, 


or curling at the ends, p. 8. n 

CRO 3-CRAMPONNEE, 7 ſo termed, as 
it has at each end a cramp, or ſquare piece 
comipg-from it, p 


S5. 0s. E. that i is, croſſed. at 
each end,. p. 8. n. 11. 8 


CROSS CORDE D, ſignifies wound a- 


bout with cords, as the example, p. 6. n. 6. 


CROSS- COUPE D, or humette, ſignifies 
to be cut, or ſhortned, that the extremities 
reach not the out lines of the eſcutcheon, 


8. n. 14. 


CROSS-CALVARY, reſembles the croſs 
on which our Saviour ſuffered on Mount Cal- 


01 , and is always ſet upon ſteps, p. 8. n. 19. 


ROSS-CRESCENTED, that is, hav- 
ing a creſcent at each end, p. 8. n 35. 
CROSS-DEGRADED, from! its having 
ſteps at each end, p., S. n. 3 


CROS8-DOUBLE FaRTED, P- 8. n. 
3 Ckoss. 
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CROSS-EGUISCE, is that which has 


the two angles at the * $3 off ſo as to en 
terminate in oints, lin 


' CROSS-ENGOL FEE! f tem for croſſes, M fc 
ſaltires, &c. when. their extremities enter the 
Mouths of lions, leopards, &c. p. 6. n. 23. cr 
- - CROSS-ERMINE, or fi ole ermine ſpots wi 
in croſs, p. 6. n. 15. 
'., CROSS-FIMBRIATED, having à nar- 
row bordure, or hem, of another tincture, 
fee. p. 6. 2. 
-  CROSS-F ITCHY, is when it has the 
part, which comes to the middle baſe point, 


Pointed at the foot, or taper from the center, 
as if to fix in the ground, p. 6. n. 5. 


CROSS- DOUBLE FITCHY, each” ex 
tremity 8895 oints, p 


CROSS-FOU RCH, We el at 
the ends, p. 6. n. 8. 


8 CROSS-FER DE FOURCHETTE, fo 
termed, by having at each end a forked iron 
like that r uſed by ſolders to reſt | 
their muſkets on, p. 6. n. 18. 
_ CROSS- FRETTED, (or four baſtons 
fretted and pointed at the ends) in form of ww 
five malſcles, . n. 13 

CROS8S-F ETTED, or four baſtons i in 
true lovxer's Knot, p. 8. n. 15. 

CROSS- FI. GRV, differs from the pa- 
tonve, by having the flowers at the "_ cir - 
cum iex and turning down, p. 8. n. | 

croOss-| 


CY 


CROSS-FLEURY, this crofs is differ- 


enced from the croſs-flory by its having a 

line between the ends of the croſs and the 

flowers, which that has not, p- 8. n. 32. | 
CROSS-GRINGOLLEE, à term for 


croſles, ſaltires, &c. whoſe extremities end 
with the heads of ſerpents, p. 6. n. 12. 


CROSS OF LOZENGES, p. 8. n. 17. 
CROSS-LAMBEAUX, is a eroſs-pattee 


at the top, and iſſuing out at the foot into 


three labels, having great miſtery 1 in relation 
to the top, whereon -oun Sawiour ſuffered ; 


ſending out three ſtreams frõm hid had, feet 
and hide, 


p. S. n. 21. 
CROSS-MOLINE, not ſo wide or rp 


as that which is called anered, p. 6. n. 1. 


CROSS:MOUSSUE, for a croſs rounded 
off at the ends, p. 6. n. 20. 

CROSS-MILRINDE, ſo tub as 
its form is like the mill ink, which carrieth 


the mill-ſtone, and 1s perforated as that, ig, 
P. 6. n. 21, 22. 

CROSS of MASCLES, p. 8. n. 2. 
CROSS-MALTA, ſo called, becauſe 
worn by the knights of that order, p. 8. b. 8 

2 
cROss of 16 POINTS, fo termed, "RY 
its 1 855 four points at each extremetJ 


P- 6. N. 7 
CROSS of four PHEONS, p.6. a. 10. 
C CROSS- | 


x 


Ahape, p. 8. n. 1. 


head of a crutch, p. 8. n. 28. 


1 
CROssS.-HOOMMEE, fignifies a croſs with 


a ball or knob at each end ; alſo from pom- 
me an apple, p. 6. n. II. 


CROSS-POMMETTEE, fignifies more 
than one at each end, p. 6. n. 19. i 
CROSS-PORTATE, fo termed, becauſe 
it does not ftand upright, as generally all 
croſſes do, but lies athwart the eſcutcheon 


in bend, as if it were carried on a man's by 
ſhoulder, p. 6. n. 16. 


CROSS-PIERCED, (it is blazoned ſquare f 


pierced) when any ordinary is perforated, or hz 
ſtruck through, with a hole in it, the piere- ce 
ing muſt be particularly expreſſed as to its p- 


CROSS PAT TEE, is ſmall in the center, be 


and ſo goes on widening to the ends which 81 


are very broad, p. 8. n. 6. 
CROSS-PALL, is the archiepiſcopal or- 


a 

nament made of the wool of white lambs, 5 
p- 8. n. 10. | e | 

\-CROSS-PATRIARCHAL, ſo called We 
becauſe the ſnhaft is twice croſſed, the lower p. 


arms being longer than the upper; ſuch a 
eroſs belonging to patriarchs, as the tripple 
crofs is uſed by the pope, p. 8. n. 20. 


CROSS POT ENT, ſo termed by reaſon 
of the reſemblance its extremities bear to the 


CROSS-PATONCE, is flory at the ends | 
and differs from that which is ſo an 
A | at 


L 99.4 
that does circumflex and turn down, this ex- 
WH tends and ſtretches to a pattee form, * 8. 


, 


n. zo. 
CROSS-POTENT, * in the center, 

8. n. 29. 

5 CROSS. PATERNOSTER, that which- 
; is made of beads, p. 8. n. 7. 
 CROSS- RAGULED, it ſeeming to be 
i made of two trunks of trees without their 
i branches, of which they ſhew only the Ro, 

p- 8. n. 2. 


CROSS RAYONNANT, is that kick 


e 

r has rays of glory behind it, * the 
” center to all the quarters of the e 2 
8 p- 8. n. 8. 


C Ross of St. JAMES, bears the name 
* becauſe worn by the knights of that order in 
h Spain, p. 8. n. 23. 
CROSS of St. JULIAN, by ſome called 


8 a ſaltire eroſſed in its extremities ; by others, 
8. a croſs.tranſpoſed, p. 6. n. 2 


| CROSS of St. ESPRIT, this croſs is 


2d worn by the knights of that order, in France, 
er p. 8. n. 22. 


a CROSS of St. LAZARUS, worn by the 
le knights of that order, p. 8. n. 24.1 
CROSS. TAU, or W. Antony's Croſs, ſo 
on called, becauſe St. Antony the modk't is always 
he painted with it upon his habit, likewiſe 
named from the greek letter tau, p. 8. n. 26. 


ds CROSS-TRIPARTED, flory, p. 6. 9, 
at C2 CROSS- 


# KH 


. CROSS-TRON-ONNEE, is a eroſs cut! 
in pieces, yet ſo as all the pieces keep up 
the form of a croſs, though ſet at a ſmall 
diſtance from each other, p. 8. n. g. 
CRINE , is a term for the hair of # 
man or woman. | 
CROSS-VAIR, or four pieces of vair; 
their points turned one to another, p. 8. 
N. 34. | | 
CRONEL, the iron head of a tilting 
ſpear, p. 4. n. 19. | 
_ CRESCENT, or half moon, with its horns 
turned. towards the chief of the ſhield; by 
this poſition it differs from the increſcent and 
decreſcent, ſee p. 4. n. 1. 
CRUSULY, is the field or charge, ftrew- 
ed over with croſſes. e | 


CROWNS and CORONETS 
of ENGLAND, P. 2. 


| | | * 
N. 2. The Crown of Great-Britain en- 
ſigned with a mound and croſs, eloſed at the 
top by ſimicireles of gold meeting at the orb, 
on which the croſs ftands, adorned with 
croſſes pattee, and fleurs-de-lis, all embelliſhed 
with precious ſtones, 
N. 2. The Prince of Wales's, which is 
topped with a mound and croſs, as the royal 
diadem, bat has only one arch. 
N. 3. For younger ſons or brothers of the 
blood royal, and differs from that of the 
Prince 


Re Fo 3 
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na a 
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Prince of Wales, as having no mound, or 
_ 

. The nephews of the blood roy al 
differ 1 the younger ſons or brothers 1 
having ſtrawberry leaves on the 75 as their 
have fleurs - de-lis. 

N. 5. The princeſs royal is differens from 
the nephews of the blood royal by having on 
the rim croſſes pattee, fleurs-de-lis, and ſftraw- 
berry leaves. 

N. 6. Is a duke (not of the blood royal) 
and differs from all the former, by havin 
only ſtrawberry leaves on the rim. The fell 
duke fince the conqueſt, was Edward the 
black prince, eldeſt fm to King Edward IIT. 
who in the year 1337 was created duke of 


Cornwall. 


N. J. A marquiſs's, and differs from that 


of a duke, by 7 ang leaves and pearls in- 
e 


termixed, of equal 4 A marquis is 
next in dignity to a duke. This degree of 


honour was inſtituted in 1337, by King Ri- 


chard the 2d, who at his coronation, created 
Robert de Vere (then earl of Oxford) mar 


quiſs of Dublin. 


N. 8. An earl's, having the pearls fixed 


upon ſpikes much higher than the leaves. 


An earl 1s the next degree of honour to a 


marquiſs, and his inveſtiture, by girding with 


a ſword, was firſt uſed by King Richard the 
Iſt, in his creatin Hugh de Puſaz (biſhop 
of Durham y earl of Northumberland. 


So 3 g N. 9. 
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N. 9. A viſcount's, having pearls ſet eloſe 
to each other on the rim, without any limited 
number, which is his prerogative above the 
baron who is limited. A viſcount is the 
next degree of honour betwixt an ear] and 2 
baron, was firſt inſtituted by King Henry 
the 6th, who in the year 1440, conferred it 
upon John lord Beaumont, (by letters patent.) 
N. 10. A baron's, which has only four 
erer on the rim. A baron is a dignity of 
onour next to a viſcount ; the firſt inſtitutor 
of a baron by patent, was King Richard the 
2d, in the year 1388, created John Beau- 
champ of Holt, baron of Kidderminſter. 
N. 11. Arch-biſhops as dukes, and biſhops 
as barons of parliament diſtinguiſh their mitres 
by the former having their — enrieh- 
ed with ducal leaves, and the latter wearing 
them plain in imitation of the ancient barons 
before the preſent mode of pearls was intro- 
duced. 
N. 13. A cap of dignity is made of crim- 
ſon velvet, lined and turned up with ermine, 
worn by nobility; ſuch a cap was ſent by 
Pope Julius the ſecond with a ſword, to _ 
Henry the 8th, for his writing a book again 
Martin Luther.. | 
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FOREIGN CROWNS, xe p. 72. 


CELESTIAL, n. Is Pays$14, n. 12. 1 
EASTERN, n. 2. POLAND, n. 13. 1 
IurERIAL, n. 3. | CORSICA, n. 14. | 
Pork, n. 4. ELECTORAL, n. 18. f 
CuakTEMAIx, n. 5. | Arch Dux, n. 16. 1 
GRANDSEIGNIOR,n.G. | DUxE oF TuscCany, { 
FRANCE, n. 7 n. 17. F 4 
SPAIN, n. 8. Daur nix, n. 18. | 
PORTUGAL, n. 9. [Bauxswiex, n. 19. | 
DENMARR, n. 10. Docs or Venice, 

Russ1A, n. 11. n. 20. 5 


EASTERN CROWN, being made of 
gold and in form of that worn cm by vB 
the Jewiſh kings. | 1 | 
IMPERIAL CROWN, is made of gold, | 
and enriched with gems, but not eloſed at 
top, having a globe and croſs on it; its form 
reſembles a mitre, being ſo deviſed to repre- | 
ſent a twofold dignity united, that is prieſtly = 
and regal; for in the time of the Romana | 
lory no man might be emperor, or king, 
but he was firſt to be a prieſt. 
CROWN;MURAL, was given to him 
who firſt mounted the wall of a beſieged 
town, or city, and fixed the ſtandard belong- & 
ing to the army, n. 23. | 1 
CROWN. CIVICK, was a reward for ref. 1 
euing a Citizen, n. 24. | 0 


CROWN- = 


T- 20-7] 
CROWN-VALLARY, was given by the 


general of the army to a captain, or ſoldier 
that firſt entered the enemies nn by forc- 
ing the paliſado, n. 21. 

CROWN-NAVAL, was given for ſer- 
vices at ſea. n. 22. 

CROWN-OBSIDIONAL, was a reward 
for him that held out a fiege, or qauſed-it to 
be raiſed, repulfing the n and deli ver- 
ing the place, n. 26. 

"CROWN-TRIUMPHAL, granted to 
thoſe who vanquiſhed their- enemies, and had 
the honour of a triumph, n. 25. 


D. 
ANCETTE, is a larger ſort of indend⸗ 


ing, and one of the partition lines, p. i. 
DOUBLE-DANCETTE, according to 
Leigh, the bend double dancette is a mark 
of baſtardy, p. 5. n. 13. 
DEXTER- HAND, (the right hand) or 


fide of the field, and is 2 male ſide 1 in an 


impaled coat, p. 9. n. 

DEMY, is the half f a thing, ſee p. 4 
n. 23 

DEBRUISED, is when a bend, or other 
ordinary is placed over ſome living animal, 

10. n. 17 

DECRESCENT, ſhews the ſtate of the 
moon, when ſhe Jeekni from her full to her 
Jait quarter, and differs from her increſcent 


by 


tt 


f 21 


by having her horns towards the left fide of 
| C's ſhield}, p. 4. n. 3. 

DEFAME , 2 a ereature to have 
loſt its tail, p. 10. n. 14. 

DISPLAYED, for the wings of a hid 
when they are expanded, as in the example, 
K 96's 217 ; 
n DISTINCTIONS of HOUSES, theſe 
differences ſerve to inform us, from what line 
the bearer of each is; the differences began 


adout the time of Richard the Second, as 
teſtifieth Cambden, Clarencieus: p- 3» 


FIRST HOUSE. 


Fig. 1. is the label for the firſt ſon. 

Fig. 2. the creſcent for the ſecond ſon. - 

Fig. 3. the mullet for the third ſon. 

Fig. 4. the martlet for the @uidynien. 

Fig. 5. the annulet for tte. fifth. ſon. 

Fig. 6. the fleur-de-lis-for the firtk ſon 0 
the firſt houſe. | | 


SECOND HOUSE: 


Fig. 1. the creſcent with the label on A 
for the firſt ſon of the fecond ſan. 

Fig. 2. the creſcent on the creſcent for 
the ſecond ſon of the fecond ſon, of the belt 
houſe, and ſo on. 
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DIMINUTIVES, the pale's diminutive , 
is the pallet and endorſe, the bend, has the 
garter, coſt and ribbon; the bar, has the 
cloſet barrulet and bar-gemell; the chevron, 
has the chevronel and couple cloſe ; the bend 
finiſter has the ſcarpe and battoon ; the bore 
dure, has the orle and treſſure; the quarter, 
has the canton; the flanch bas the flaſque 


and voider, fee each in its reſpective place. 
DIAPERED, is dividing the field in 


panes like fretwork, and filling the ſame with 


variety. of figures, p. 7. u. 14. 
DOVETAIL, one of the partition r 


' DORMANT, ſignifies fleeping, p. 10. 


n. I. 


DOUBLE-TAILED, or oe By 10. 


n. 18. 


DOUBLE. HEAD RED, p. 10. -n. 19. 


DRAGON, is ſuppoſed 2 be an imagi- 
nary monſter but is uſed i in heraldry, both in 


coats, creſts and ſupporters, p. 11. n. 22. 
'E. 

Seen EAGLE, the eagle is aceount- 

ed the king of birds, and ſignifies mag- 
nanimity and fortitude of mind, who ſeeks to 
combat with none but his equals, (Upton ſays) 
the ſame day that Alexander the Great was 
born, there ſat upon the houſe of his father, 


two eagles, ſignifying unto him a double em- 


pire, 


. 


C 
C 
t 
1 
{ 
t 


| 
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pire, of Europe and Aſia. fince that time 
the eagle has been borne with two heads, 
looking different ways (repreſenting the eaſt 
and weſt) by the emperors of Germany and 
Ruſſia as their armorial enſigns, p. 13. n. 31. 

EAGLET, when there are more than one 


eagle in a coat without ſome ordinary be- 
tween them, then in blazon they are termed 


eaglets or young eagles. — 

FEI. EPIIA T, was among the ancients 
the emblem of a king, becauſe they fancied 
he could not bow his knees, alſo becauſe his 
long teeth which are looked upon as horns, 


betokened ſovereignty and dominion, p. 13. 


N. 1H, 


EMBOWED, ſeldom uſed but to the 


dolphin, to ſignify the crookedneſs of his mo- 


tion in ſwimming, p. 10. n. 35. - 

ENHANSED, is when an ordinary is 
borne higher than it ought, which chiefly 
happens to the bend and its diminutives, 


9. n. 29. | 
ENGRAILED, a ſort of lines by which 
ordinaries are diverſified, compoſed of ſemi- 
circles, the teeth or points of which enter 
the field, p. 1. p. 5. n. 2. alſo a bordure, ſee 


7. 1. 85 | ; 
ENDORSE, is the fourth of the pale, 


ſeldom borne but when a pale is betwee 


two of them, p. 5. n. 6. | 


ENALURON, for a bordure charged 
with birds, p. 7. n. 9. 


ENURNY, 


1 1 


ENURNY, for a bordure eharged with 
beaſts, p. 7. n. 10. | | 
ENTOYER, for a bordure charged with 
dead or artificial things, to the number of 
eight, p. 7. n. 13. B's, 
ERASED, is when the head or limb of 
any creature is violently torn from the body, 
Jo that it ſeems to be jagged, p. 9. n. 21. 
ERECT, or ſubvolant addorſed, p. 9. 
n. 14. 
ERMINE, is the ground white, and the 
ſpots black, p. 11. | 
. ERMINES, is the ground black, and 
the ſpots white, p. 11. 
ERMINOIS, is the ground gold, and the 
ſpots black, p. 11. 
- ERMINITES, is the ground white, and 
the ſpots black, with one red hair on each 
fide, p. 11. 
' ESCARBUNCLE, a precious ſtone; the 
antients drew it in this form to expreſs thoſe 
rays which iſſue from the center, which is 
the ſtone, p. 4. n. 4 
ESTOILEE, ſignifying a ſtar, p. 4. 
n. 33. 
| ESCUTCHEON, or ſhield, in arms is + 


meant the original ſhield uſed in war, and on - 
which arms were originally borne ; the ſur- b 
face of the eſcutcheon is termed the field, 8 


| 
becauſe it contains ſuch honourable marks as | 

- anciently were acquired in the fiel. | P 
| 


TIT ws 4 
POINTS of the ESCUTCHEON, are 


meant certain points or locations in which 
the figures or charges of the field happen to 


be particularly placed; the ſhield is ſaid to 


repreſent the body of a man, and has its 
parts taken therefrom, as by the example 
p-. 1. A, ſignifies that part to be the dex- 
ter, or right hand chief; B, the preciſe middle 
chief; C, the ſinifter, or left hand chief; D, 
the collar, or honour point, in regard that 


eminent men, as knights of the garter, 


thiſtle, &c. wear their badges of honour about 
their necks ; in like manner is E, called the 
heart, ur reſs · point, as being the exact middle 
of the ſhield ; F, the nombril or navel point; 
G, H, I, the dexter, middle and finiſter baſe 


points; whence particular heed ought to be 


had thereto for the more plain deſeribing the 
poſition or ſeat of the thing borne; for the 
ſame figure, in the very ſame tinQures borne 
in different points, renders thoſe bearings as 
many different arms. See the example, p. 1. 

ESCALLOP-SHELL, was the pilgrims 
enſign in their expeditions and pilgrimages 
to holy places, they were wore on their hoods 
and hats; and were of ſuch a diſtinguiſhing 
charaQer, that Pope Alexander the fourth, 
by a bull diſcharged giving the uſe of them, 
but to pilgrims who were truly noble, and 
are now become of great uſe in armory, 


p. 15. n. 5. 
D ESCUT- 


" * 
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ESCUTCHEON of PRETENCE, is 


that eſcutcheon in which a man bears the 
coat of his wife, being au heireſs, ſee p. 2. 


n. 4. 
F. 


ALCON, this bird is borne, in the ſame 
poſtures as the eagle, ſo hath the ſame 
terms, except when with hood, bells, virols, (or 
rings) and leiſhes : then in blazon he is ſaid 
to Fe hooded, belled, jeſſed and leiſhed, and 
the colours thereof muſt be named, p. 9. 
N. 10. 

FESSE, is a belt of honour, and contains 
a third of the field, p. 5. n. 15. 

PER FESSE, is when the field, or charge, 
is equally divided in two by a horizontal line, 
P-*5- n. 20. | 
PER FESSE and PALE, ſignifies the 
field to be divided into three parts, by the 
feſs line, and the pale line from the feſs point 
to the middle baſe point, p. 7. n. 30. 

FLASQUES, is like the flanch but ſmaller, 

given as a reward for virtue and learning, 
p. 9. n. 6. 
1 FLANCHES, the flanch is compoſed of 
an anched line, drawn from the upper angle 
of the eſcutcheon to the baſe point of one 
fide and ſo on the other, the arches almoſt 
meeting in the middle of the field, they are 
ever borne double, p. 9. 1. 5. 


FLECK- 


FFF | 
FLECKED, a line of partition; note, the 


flecked line has never but one riſing, as the 
example, p. 6. n. 1 3 

FLOWER-DE-LIS, by ſome this flower 
is called the lilly, or flower of the flag, and 
has only three leaves, by which it is differen- 
ced from the lily of the garden, that having 
always five, it is faid to be the emblem of 
the Trinity, by reaſon of its three branches; 
which figriify wiſdom, faith, and proweſs, by 
which kingdoms are ſupported, p. 3. n. 6. 

FOUNTAIN, we find fountains borne by 
Stourton, of Stourton, being a bend between 
ſx fountains, in ſignification of fix ſprings, ' 
whereof the river — in Wiltſhire, hath its 
beginning, and paſſeth along to Stourton the 
ſeat of that barony, p. 4. n. 29. 

FOX, hath a pregnant wit and is ſubtle 
withal, it may properly repreſent thoſe who 
have done fignal ſervice to their prince and 
country, upon embaſſies, &c. where there is 
more uſe for wit and dexterity, than or 
ſtrength or valeur, p. 13. n. 27. 117 

FRET TE, in triangle, ſee p. 10. n. 34. 

FRET, by ſome termed Harrington's 
Knot, p. 4. n. 31. 

FRET T, the ancients, uſed a moveable 
tower built of wood, and of ſuch a height 
that the tops of them overlooked the — 2 i 
ments of the city, they were covered with 
raw hides, to prevent their being burnt, . aud 
had alſo a net-work- of ropes which bung 
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before them, in order to deaden the violence 
of the ſtones that were thrown againſt them 
by the beſieged. The net-work ſeems to be 
what fretty was origmally taken from ; ſee 
Collyer's Hiſtory of England, vol. 3. p. 47- 
Fretty, p. 7. n. 29. 

FRUC TED, a term given in blazon te 
all trees bearing of fruit. 

FUSIL, taken for a ſpindle of yarn, p. 3 
n. 6. p. 4 n. 14. 

 FUSILLY, is when the field or charge, 
3s filled with fuſils, p. 7. n. 28. 

FU RRS, is the artificial trimming or fur- 
ring of the robes, and garments of the na- 
EY &c. ſee p. 2. 


0. 
ARD ANT, ſignifying full faced, guards. 


ing, preſerving, &c. p. 10. n. 5. 
GARTER, the half of a bendlet, p. Ft 
n. IO. 


GAR, for a ſheaf of wheat, or any other 
grain, p. 4. n. 6. 

GAL-TRAP, or Caltrap, ufed in war, 
when thrown in the way, to gall the horſes, 
which they do, always having one point up- 
right, p. 4. n. 23. 

GAMB, ſo termed when the whole fore 
leg of a lion, or other beaſt, is borne in 
arms ; but if it be couped or erazed near the 


middle 


of. 2 


middle joint, then it is called a paw, p. 16. 
n. 1. 
AT GAZE, hema beaſt of chace looks 
full at you, p. 10. n. 26. | 
GAUNTLET, an iron glove that cover- 
ed the hand of a cavalier when armed cap- 
a-pee ; gauntlets were introduced about the 
thirteenth centùey, the caſque and theſe were 
always borne im: the ancient proceſſions; 
gauntlets was frequently . thrown like the 
glove by way of challenge, p. 4. n. 21. 
GOAT, in fight is not ſo hardy as poli- 
tick, therefore a martial man that uſeth more 
policy than valour in atchieveing a victory, 
may very aptly bear for his coat - armour this 
beaſt, p. 13. n. 22. 


GOBONATED, or Gobony, is always of 


one row of ſquares and no more, p. 7. n. 5. 
GONFANNON, a banner, ſtandard, or 
enſign, p. 4. n. 28. ae, 


5ORGED, creatures having a crown 
about their necks are ſaid to be fo, p. 9. 


n. 23. 
GRIFFIN, male, this chymerical crea- 
ture is half an eagle and half a lion, having 
— ears but no wings (we may ſay it owes 
its being to the heralds,) p. 11. n. 16. 
GU „any thin Ain of drops, ſee 
p- 4. n. 8. when theſe 5 res are black, fſig- 
nify drops of pitch, which in blazon, are 
termed gutty de poix ; ſo when blue, gutty 


de larmes, denoting drops of tears; when 


D 3 white, 
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white, gutty d' eau, ſignifying drops of 
water; when yellow, * 2s noti 
drops of liquid gold; when green, gutty de 
vert, as ſignifying the drops of of 
and when red, -gutty de ſang ; as repreſent- 
ing drops of blood; their form or ſhape is 
the ſame, only the colours change their 
names. | 
GYRON, ſignifies a gore in a garment, 
+ Q.. n. I, : 
l GYRONY, of eight, argent and azure; 
$yrons ſignify unity, becauſe they are never 
borne fingle, but many together, as fix, eight, 
ten, twelve, &c. p. 7. n. 24+ 


H. 


AURIANT, to expreſs any fiſh erect, 

or upright, p. 10. n. 31. | 
HARPEY, a poetical monſter feigned to 
have the face of a virgin, and body like. a 


vulture, p. 11. n. 18. 


HAWK, a bird of prey, and ſor its big | 


neſs is a very bold and courageous bird, 
much uſed in heraldry, p. 9. n. 10. , 

HAWKS-BELL, is of great antiquity, 
being worn by the high — 9 on the ſkirts 
of their upper garments in divine worſhip, 


p- 13. n. 35. 

HELMETS, the helmet 1s a covering for 
the head in time of war, and our manner of 
bearing of creſts thereon is from the ancient 

| | fancy 


or, ei | 


olive; 


a ra ⁰ 2 „ =» ww 
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fancy of the Greeks, and Romans, who uſed 
to adorn them with ſome kind of monſtrous 
device, as the head, mouth, or. paw of a lion, 
to make them appear more terrible, p. 3. 
The firſt, is the helmet of a king, prince, 


or duke, and is full forward, open - faced, and 
garde · viſure. 


The ſecond, is the helmet of a marquiſs, 


earl, viſcount, and baron, which is.in profile, 
open-faced ; and garde wifures 8 

The third, helmet ſtanding direct forward, 
with. the beaver open and without guards, for 


a knight or baronet. 
e fourth, is a helmet ſideways with the 
beaver, cloſe, which is for all eſquites and 


entlemen ; 3 note, theſe helmets, were copied 
3 the originals in the Tower.. 
HEMP.- BREAK, an inſtrument to make 
hemp ſoft and fit for uſe, p. 4+ n. 10. 

ORSE, is a favorite beaſt among al 
nations, as being more ufeful to man than 
any other of the creation, either in peace or 
war, ſervice or pleaſure ;. naturally courage- 
ous, haughty, jealous of being out · done by 
another, tractable, docible and fleet, very 
beautiful, and knows his maſter; and is look 
ed upon as the emblem of war, p. 13. n. 8. 
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ESSANT, to 3 a lion, 288 


figure borne jeſſant, or as it were over 


all, Þ* wn n. 24 | Allo 
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Alſo a term to expreſs ſhooting forth, ag k 
vegetables ſpring, or ſhoot out, and is aſed 
in heraldry. in that ſenſe, and molt frequently 
occurs in flower-de-lis'in many coats ; as for 0 
inſtance, Sable, three leopards faces, jeſſant 
flower -de-lis ox; for Morley of Zuſſen, p- 1 5. 
N. 20. 


> IMBATTELED, or Crenells, a term "I 
the battlements of towers, churches, and | 
houſes, and 1s one of the lines of partition, 8 
5 TE * 
+ IMBRUED, ſignifies any 173. to be p 
bloody, p. 9. n. 35. : 
| INDENTED, one of the Hows of par- b. 
tion, in ſhape the ſame as dancette, but a 
ſmaller and more in number, p. f. p. J. n. 75 
INVECKED, one of the lines of p fu 
tition, the ſame form as engrailed, but Tis | 
210 of it go into the charge; p. 1. p. 7. th 
er 
* INCRESCENT, ſhews the ſtate of the is 
moon, from her entrance into her firſt quar- an 
ter, by having her horns towards the right n. 


fide of the ſhield, p. 4. n. 2. a 
INESCUTCHEON, a ſmall eſcutcheon, ha 


borne within the ſhield, and 1s one of the or- th 
dinaries, aud uſually placed in the feſſ- point, 
p- 6. n. 4. 

INVERTED, and conjoĩned, inverted” thi 
denotes any thing that is turned the wrong lio 
way; pony (an wings are ſaid to be in- me 


verte 0, P. 
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verted, e che points of them ane d,. 
9. n 

N Iss Avr, that is iſſuing or coming out 

of the bottom of the chief, p. 9. n. 25. 


L. 


OLY-LAMB, pa — with a ſtaff, croſs 
and banner, i is a typical figure of; our 
Saviour, who i is de to be that Lamb 
mentioned in the apocalypſe of St. Icha, 
p- 13. Ne 25. f 
LEOPARD, much uſed in Ho armour, 
being a beaſt ſaid to be engendered between 
a lion and a panther, p. 13. n. 30. 
LION, as the example is termed, fitting 
full faced, p- 13. n. 6. 
LION-POESON, or marine, fotermed as 
the upper part is of a lion, and the hinder part 
ends 1 in a fiſhes tail, with webbed feet; this 


is borne by Inhoff, of Germany; this ex- 


ample was copied from. the family fea), pe to. 
n. 20. 


LION. DRAGON, Ggnifies the r 


half of a lion, and the other going off like 
the hinder part of a dragon, p. 10. n. 21. 
LION of St. MARK, p. 10. n. 24. 
LIONS conjoined undes one head; oo 
the tricorporated lion, and double headed 
hon, (according to Leigh) are borne in ar- 
moury ſymbollieally and not as monſtersy 
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LOZENGOGE, a phyſical compoſition | given 


for colds, and was iprented to reward emi- 
nent phyſicians, p. 3. n. 7. 

LOBSTER, in 00 the term upright 
is given to all ſhell-fiſh when borne, as the 
example, becauſe they wanting fins, eannot 


properly be termed hauriant, Pe 13 13. n. 32. 
LOZ ENG V, when the field or charge is 


covered with them, p. 7. n. 26. 


LOD GE, a term for beaſts of chace, 1 as 
couchant is for thoſe of prey, p. 10. n. 2. 
LURE, with a line and ring, uſed by! 


falconers to deceive their hawks, by caſting 


it up in the air like a fowl, p. 13. n. 35. 


M. 5 
Mbserx. the maſh of a net, p. 3. 


MAUNC H, an one, faſhion ſeeve with 
long hangers, p. 9. 
MAS NRY, rk, firokes repreſentingy 
the cement in * buildings, p. 7. n. 2). 
MARTLET, (very frequent in armories 
all Europe over) was borne by thoſe who 
went to the Holy Land, to fight againſt the 
Turks; this bird 7 is frequently ſeen under the 
eorniſhes of houſes, with feet ſo ſhort and 
— 7 ſo long, that ſhould they pitch on a 
they could not eaſily riſe, therefore 
yy dight on high places that they may drop 
on the win 8. ire diſtinction of houſes, p. 3. n. 44 


MASCLES, . 


E 
MäscLES, conjun& three, three, and 


one, p. 4. n. 32. 
MERMAID, is uſed in armories of which 
there may perhaps be ſome reſemblance in the 


ſea, but as repreſented i in the example, is the 


fancies of painters, &c. p. 13. n. 4. 


MULLET, ſuppoſed to be the rowel of 


a ſpur, p. 4. n. 22. 
MUSIMON, a beaſt which is eugendered 
between a ewe goat, and a ram, p. II. n. 20. 


N. 


field, or ſwimming, p. 10. n. 30. 
NAISSANT. for all living g things that 


. ſhall be found iſſuing out of the midſt of an 
ordinary or charge, p. 9. n. 26. _ 
NEBULY; one of the partition lines, 
ſignifies clouds, p. 1. 
NOWED, lignifies made- up in a knot, 


and is chiefly applied to ſerpents, and the 
tails of other creatures, p. 9. n. 17. 


O. 


RDINARIES, is any of thoſe figures 
which by their je” a and frequent 


uſe, are become peculiar to the ſcience, ſuch 


as the croſs, chief, pale, feſſe, ineſcutcheon, 
chevran, ſaltire, bar, &c. P» 


ORLE, fignifies a ſelvidge, or welt, p. 9. 
n. 2. IN 


AIANT, when fiſh are borne acroſs the 
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IN ORLE, that is, when things areplaced 
regularly within the eſcutcheon all about itz 
in ” nature of an orle, near the edges, p. 9+ 
n. 


OSTRICH, is the greateſt of all birds; 
when 1t holds up its head it approacheth ta 


the heighth of two yards, its feathers are in 


repute to ornament hats, &c. it ſwallows 
iron, leather, hair, &c. it doth not digeſt 
iron and other hard things, but voids heat 
entire by excrement, p. 13. n. 24. 


OWL, this bird ſigniſies prudence, vigi- 


lence, and watchfulneſs, and was borne 
the Athenians as their armorial enſign, p. 13. 
n. 16. 

157 1 


JALE, contains the third of the Send p- 


N | 

PALLET, is half the pale, p. 5. n. 5. 

' PER-PALE, is the field divided by a pays 

ndicular line, p. 5. n. 7. 

PER-PALE and CHEVRON, Ggnifies 
the field to be divided into four parts by two 
lines, one is the pale line, the other a line in 
form of a chevron, p. J. n. 31. 

PER-PALE and BASE, is the field dis 
vided into three parts by the pale line, 4 


horizontal line in baſe, p. 7. n. 32. 


PAL, is when the field is divided ins 


four or more even number of parts "y perpen- 
dicular lines, p. 7. n. 16. 
1 PALx. 


. 1 

' PALY-BENDY, i is by lines de en- 1 | 
lar, which is paly, and by others diagonal 1 
athwart the ſhield from the dexter to the 18 
ſiniſter, which is called bendy, p. 7. n. 22. 
PAPELLONE, compoſed of butter-flies 


wing 2 „ Ihe 25. . 
ASSANT, for beaſts when paſſing along 


in a gradual pace, p. 10. n. 
PASSANT-GARDANT, p. 10. n. 5. 
PARTITION LINES, are uch as arty, 
per pale, bend, fels, cherran, croſs, faire, 
by which is underſtood a ſhield divided or cut 
through by a line, or lines, either perpendi- 
cular, diagonal, - traverſe, or as in example, 3 
p. 1. *Tis obſervable, the lines engrailed — 
and in vecked differs from each other but little, "2 
| the engrailed has its points turned outward ; 
whereas the invecked turn A; Yeep. 7. u. 2, 
and 3 the indented have its teeth mall and 
mad ; whereas dancette hath buf few and 
large. What .gaye birth to the ſevoral | parti- | 
tion lines, Sir Geor ge M. Ken Kanz „ 
be ſuch cuts as. the real ſhiel mizhit aten ty \ 2 
in action, ſee p: 1. 25 6. n. N p. 8. 22 — 
26 to 33. _— 238" - 8 Irn 
PANTHER, this beat! is ve rf . een 
by reaſon of the variety of elde | 
wherewith his body is ovefſprtad: he is a _ 
fierce and cruel beaſt. Note, when in armour, _— 
he is depicted with fire iſſuing from higmouth 
and ears, he then is termed incenced, p. 1 3. 
n. 7. | 
PEAN, one of the furrs, the ground black, 1 
and the ſpots gold, p. 11. if 
'E PEA- 
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PEACOCK, in his pride, ſo termed, when 
he ſets up his fan of plumes, he admires his 
own beauty, he diſplays his feathers againſt 
the rays of the ſun that they may glitter the 
more gloriouſſy, p. g. n. 11: 


PEGASUS, among the poets, a horſe. 


imagined to have wings, being that whereon 
Bellerophon was fabled to be mounted when 
he engaged the Chimæra, p. 4. n. 20. 
PELICAN, this bird was in ſuch eſteem 

with the Egyptians, that they held it as an 
hieroglyphic of the four duties of a father to 
his children, viz. generation, education, in- 
ſtruction and good example, p. 11. n. 25. 

PHENIX, a famous bird among the an- 
cients, who deſcribe it in form like S eagle, 
but more beautiful in its plumage, when ad- 
vanced in age, it builds a pile of wood and 
fires it with wafting its wings and thus burns 
itſelf, and out of its aſhes ariſes another, 
P- II. n. 23. | 

PHEON, the iron head of a dart, p. 4+ 
n. 7. | 
PIERCED, is when any ordinary, or 
charge, is perforated or firuck through, with 
a hoſe in it, fo as the field may be ſeen ; but 
the ſhape of it need not be mentioned, unleſs 
when it is not round, ſee p. 9. n. 1. p- 3 
n. 8. p. 7. u. 23. 

PILE, is an ordinary, and taken for thoſe 
piles on which bridges, &c. are built, p. 5 


„20. 
— PER. 
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PER-PILE, TRANSPOSED, this kind of 
bearing is rare as well in regard of the trauſ- 
poſition thereof, for the natural bearikg of 
piles 18 with the points downwards 3 as alto 
in reſpect that the field is divided into Miree 
diſtinct colours, this coat is borge by Mein- 
ſtorpe of Holfatia, p. Vc 5 
PER. PfLE, IN POINT, Or and Sable, 
only the pile part of this coat may be 
charged (ſaith Leigh) p. 7. n. 34. 

PER-PILE, TRAVERSE, argent and 


gules, ſo termed, by the lines having their 


4 from the exact points of the chief 
and baſe ſiniſter, and fo extend to the extreme 
line in the fefs point on the dexter fide, this 


coat is borne by Rathlowe of Holſatia, p. . 


n. 36. Sees mae 
PLUMMET, uſed by marinery to fathom, 
P · 4+, n, 11. 3 ö 

POTENT, or Counter-Polnt, argent and 


azure, ſo termed, as this furr is ſaid to re- 


ſemble the heads of crutches, ſo in blagon 
the colours being named, they may ba 


charged to any othes, as argent, ſable, & c. 


17 | 

l PORTCUELTS, a falling door like a 
harrow, hung over the gates of fortiſied 
pl;ces, and let down to keep an enemy out of 
a City, p. 4+ n. 26. | 


T1. 
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the field, p. 5. n. 32. ä 
UARTERFOIL, four leaved graſs, 


P · 
QUARTERLY, is when ſhield, or 
charge, 18 divided into four el parts, p. 


7. n. 11. | 
R. 


AGULED, is when the branches are 

cut from the ſtock, or limb of a tree, 

but not intirely cleared away, and is one of 
the lines of partition, p. I. p. 8. n. 2. 

RAM, the chief part of his ſtrength lieth 

in his head, where he is well — to fight, 


and i is oĩ great force, Paſſing all other ſeep, 
13. n. 28. 


RAMPANT, is when a beaſt ſtandeth up- 
right on his hinder legs, p. 10. n. 7. 

RAMPANT- GARDANT, . 10. n. 8. 

RAMPANT- REGARDANT. a term 
for a beaft when looking behind, or towards 
its tail, p. 10. n. 9. 

RERE- MOUSE, or BAT, this creature 
is of ſuch near reſemblance to both -bird and 


Q contains a fourth part of 


beaſt, that it may be doubted of which Kind 


it is, for by its wings and flying, it ſhould 
be a bird, and by its body, a kind of mouſe; 
bringing forth it young alive, and ſuckling 
them with its N . no bird but it doth; 

neither 
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neither hath any but this creature wings made 
of panicles, or thin fkins, argent, a Rere- 
mouſe difplayed ſable by the name of Baxter, 
. 13. n. 18. | 2 2 
. RESPECTING, a term for ſh, or tame 
beaſt, when placed upright. one againſt the 
other, p. IQ. n. 32. . 8 
RHINOCEROS ; this beaſt, which is of 
great bulk and ſtrength, is found in the de- 
farts of Arabia, and taketh his name from the 
horn in his noſe; he is a mortal enemy to the 


elephant, whom he ſeldom meets without @ 


battle, p. 19. 1. 21. | 
RIBBON, is the eight part of the bend, 
but does not, touch the efcutcheon at either 
end, * g n 
RT SING, for birds preparing to ffy, p- 9. 


n. 10. 


ROUND LES, firſt is the bezaut; a piece 
of gold coin was currant in Bizantium (now. 


called Conſtantinople.) Second, is the plate, 


a round flat piece of filver, without any im- 
preſſion, but as it were, formed ready to re- 
ceive it; when any of theſe figures are found 
of the colour green, they muſk (in blazon) be 


called pemeis; if blue, hurts; if red, tor- 


teauxes; if purple, golpes ; if black, pellets; 


ik tenne, oranges; if fanguine, guzes, p. r. 


ROSE, in blazon, the following (ae- 
cording to Guillim) ſhould be obſervect, 
viz. he beareth argent a roſe gules, barbed and 

Roe, the roſe is blazoned 


ſeeded roper. 
wk E 3 | gules 
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gules (the leaves are called barbed and are 
always green as the ſeed in the middle is yel- 
low) becauſe the word proper, fitteth not this 
flower; for it could not be underſtood of 


what —_ as there are two ſorts, white 
and red, 


RUSTRE, all the difference Ren a 


maſcle is, tis ſquare pierced, and the ruſtre 
round, p. 3. n. 8S. 
8. 


NALAMANDER, is like a ſmall common 


lizard, its legs and tail are longer than 
the lizard, its belly is white, one part of the 
ſkin is black, and the other yellow, both of 
them very bright, with a black line all along 
the back, where thoſe ; ſpots are, out 'S 
which (as ſome writers will have it) a certain, 
liquor or humour proceeds, which quencheth 
the heat of fire when it is in the ſame; fala» 
manders are bred in the Alps and ſome arts 
of Germany, in marſhy wet places : that a 
ſalamander can live in, and not be burnt by 
the fixe, is without foundation of truth, for 
w_ I eriment has been tried, p. 16. n. 12. 
IANT, ſignifies a beaſt leaping on 

ki Ys p. 10. n. 10. 
COUNTER-SALIANT, is when two 
beaſts on the ſame elentcheon. are ſaliant, the 
one leaping one way and the other another 
ſo that they look the dire& oppoſite way, as? 


the example, p. 13. n. 27. 
Nr SAL 
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SALTIRE, a croſs, which uncharged, 
contains, the fifth; aud charged, the 1rd 
part of the field, p. 5. n. 28. 

PER-SALTIRE, is when the field is . 
vided into four parts, by two lines in dan of 
a ſaltire, p. 5. n. 29. 

SAGITTARIUS, is an imaginary erea- 
ture, being half man and half beaſt, and a 

poetical fiction; it repreſents oue of the 
— elve celeſtial ſigns, and was borne b y king 
Stephen of England, by reaſon he ——_— the 
kingdom when the fun was in that gn, p- 
19. . 1 a5 

SCARPE, it is fappoled. to N a 
ſhoulder belt, or an officer's ſcarf, p- 5. n. 


34. 
SCALING-LADDER, this 1 


is uſed to ſcale the walls of e caſl les and 


cities, p. 16. n. 18. 


SEA- HORSE, the upper part is formed 


like, a horſe, and the hinder part ends in a 
fiſhe's tail with webbed feet, p. 13. n. 3. 

SEGREANT, or Ram — a griffin with 
wings diſplayed as ready to fly, p- 9. n. 13. 
| SEME, is an irregular ſtrewing without, 

number all over the field, p. . n. 3z 1 

| SEJANT, ſignifies fitting, p- 10. n. 3. 

SE IAN. DORSED,. is when — 
. are ſitting back to back, p. 13. n. 29. 

SHACKBOLT, by ſome called a ot 
ner's bolt, p. 4. n. 24. 

SIGNE T- ROYAL; ; the term net is 


given to all ſwans when they are collared or 
gorged 


* 
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gorged about the neck with an open crown,” 
and a cham afhxed thereto, p. 3. n. 15. | 

SINISTER, (hand) ) is the left hand, or 
fide of the field, and is the female ſide in an 
impaled coat, p. 9. n. 33. ; 

SLIPPED, is a flower, or branch, phuck- ; 
ed from the dock, P- 9. n. 19. 

S8PRIN GING, ſor beaſts of chace, i is the 
ſame as ſaliant, for thoſe of prey. by 10. n. 
27. 

SQIRREL ; its head, tail, and FRI: | 
are much like thoſe of a fox; its food is" 
nuts) fruits and vegetables, p. 13. n. 29. 

STORE, is the true and lively image of a 
ſon, for whatfoever duty a fon oweth to his 
parents, they are all found and obſerved in the 
ftork, P- Iz. n 19. 

SPHINX, is faid to bete Add et bind a 
face like a girl, body and «claws like a N 
and wings Hke a bird, according to the poet f 
This example is borne as a creſt, by 7 the 
name of Aﬀgill, p 74%: '*: 

STAG, is an W 0 beaſt, and of usb 
hearing; it repreſents fwiftnefe⸗ and fear, p· 
16: m 16. 7 
SWAN, the ſwan is called Rypello bird, 

for hrs cbjvrr: which is the emblem of fince- 
rity ; his ſtrength is ſaid to hie in his wings, 
and is much "inked in armoury, p- ns 

SWEPE, ufed in ancient times to caſt 
ſtones into towns, and fortified Places of the 


enemy, p. 4. 25 | 
N 


18 J 
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ALBOT ; the dog is grateful. and 


loveth his maſter, in whoſe defence, 

he we n himſelf in peril, p. 13. 
n. 2 

TIERCE, is a term for a ſhield. tierced, 
divided or ingrafted 3 into three areas, p. 6. n. 
26 to 33. 
| TINCTURE, i is the hue and colour of 
any thing i in coat - armour; and under this 
denomination may be included the two metals 
Or and Argent, or Gold and Silver, becauſe 
they are —— repreſented yellow and white, 
and they themſelves bear hols colours, 

TREFOILE, or three leaved graſs, is 
the emblem of perpetuity, ſignifying that the 
juſt man ſhall never wither, P- 1. 

TRICORPORATED, a tricorporat- 
ed lion iſſuing out of the three corners of 
the eſcutcheon, all meeting under one head 
in the feſs. point Or ; this device was borne by 
Edmund Crouchback, earl of Lancaſter, bro- 
ther to kin Edward I. 3x; [19.05 66. 3 „ 

TRIPPING, proper for beaſts of chace as 
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paſſant for thoſe of prey, p. 10. n. 28. 
COUNTER-TRIPPING, is when two 


beaſts are tripping, the one paſſing one way; 
and the other another, as wg example, P» 13. 


n. 28. Wis 
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TRESSURE, ſuppoſed to be half the 


breadth of the orle, and is borne flory, and 


counter-flory, ſometimes double and treble, 


9. n. 3. 
K TYGER, this beaſt is ſaid to be the em- 
blem of fwiftnefs, cruelty, revenge, and 
falſhood ; for which reaſon the poets, when 
2 would defertbe an inhaman - mercileſs 


perfon, ſay, he has ſucked the Hireanian ti- 


gers. It is reported, that thoſe who rob the 


tigreſs of her young, lay pteces of looking = | 


gw in the ſhe is to purſue them, where 
eeing herſelf ſhe ſtops and gives them time 
to efeape. In the church of Thame, in Ox- 
fordſhire, is ftill to be feen argent, a tiger 


* 


paſſant, regardant, gazing in à mirror or 


looking - glaſfs, p. I. h. 199. 


NTCORN, ſuppoſed to be a very beay- 

Y tiful beaft with a long twiſted horn on 
his forchead, its head and body like a horſe, 
but has cloven feet and hair under the chin 


like 4 goat, tail like à Hon, and is of a bay 


2 | | 5 
colour,” p. 13. n. 5. | 
* * - 4 4 w 4 _ > * 
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TT ATR EN POINT, 3s a furr, with the. 


cups ranged upon a line counterwiſe, 
Or and Azure, p. 11 8 7 


VAIR, 
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VAIR, (ſays Colombiere,) is 4 furr ufed 
for lining the garments of great men; it eon 
ſiſted of pieces put together, made in the! 
ſnhape of little glaſs pots, which the furriers 
fitted to white furrs, and becauſe they were 
moſt frequently of an azure colour, thoſe who 
firſt ſettled the rule of this ſcience decreed, in 
relation to vair, that this furr, in its natural. 
blazon, ſhould be always argent and azure, 
1 VAMBRACED, or a dexter-arm, in ar- 
mour, oouped at the ſhoulder, p. 4 n. 34. 

VERRY, a line of partition, p. 1. 

VERRY, this furr, which is termed Verry, 
always conſiſts of four diſtin& colours whoſe 
names. muſt be mentioned in the blazon, as 
thus, he beareth Verry Or, Azure, Sable, 
Gules, &c. p. 11. 

a VERRY, a bordure, P - 7. n. 8. 

VER DO, the term Verdoy, ſignifies a 
bordure to be charged with any kind of vege- 
tables, whereof this is verdoy of eight tre- 
foils, p. 7. n. 12. ef | 

VOLDED, is when an ordinary has no- 
thing but an edge to ſhow its form ; all the 
inward part ſuppoſed to be cut out or evacu- 
ated, ſo that the field appears through, there- 
fore is needleſs to expreſs the colour or metal 
of the voided part, becauſe it muſt of courſe 
be that of the field, p. 8. n. 15. ; 


VOIDERS, 
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VOID ERS, theſe figures are formed like 

the flanches and flaſques, yet they differ from 

both, as being always leſs, and are ſaid to 

be given as a reward to a gentlewoman for 

ſervice done by her to the prince, p. 9. n. 7. 
VOL, among the French heralds, ſignifies 

both the wings of a bird borne in armoury, 

as being the whole that makes the flight, 
« 9. n. 16. HBTs "14.08 

5 Note, when only a ſingle wing is borne in | 

an arms it is blazoned a demi vol. ht | 

. VoOLANT, thus we term any bird that is 

flying, p. 9. n. 12. | 

- VULNED, ſignifies wounded and the 

blood dropping therefrom, as is repreſented 

on the breaſt of the example, p. 11. n. 25. 

Likewiſe a heart vulned, p. 9. n. 18. | 


W. | 
I AVY, or Undy, the latter from the 


French onde, that is, repreſenting 
the waves rolling, alſo a line of partition, 


1. | 
2 WATER-BOUGET, being anciently 
uſed by ſoldiers to fetch water to the camp, 
p- 4. n. 25. 
WEEE, this inſtrument is uſed to catch 
r. | 
WHARROW-SPINDLE, this inftru- 
ment is ſometimes uſed by women to ſpin as 


they 


8 — , , 


E 


they walk, ſticking the diſtaff in their girdle, 
and whirling the ſpindle round, pendant at 
the thread, p. 4. n. 13. y - 

WOLF, is a cruel ravenous and watchful 
creature, able to endure hunger longer than 
any other beaſt ; but when preſſed by it. 
breaks out and tears the firſt flock it meets 
with, and is therefore compared to a reſolute 
commander, who having been long beſieged, 
being at laſt reduced to famine, makes a 
deſperate wag upon his enemies, drives all 
before him ; having vanquiſhed his oppoſers 
returns into his garriſon laden with honours, 
plunder and proviſions, p. 13. n. ro. 

WREATH, an attire for the head made 
of linen or ſilk, of two different tinctures, 
beginning with the metal, and ending with 
the colour, p. 12. n. 28. . 

WYVERN, is a kind of flying ſerpent, 
the upper part reſembling a dragon, and the 
lower an adder or ſnake ; ſome derive it from 
vipera, and ſo make it a winged viper; others 
ſay it owes its being to the heralds, and can 
boaſt no other creation, p. 11. n. 24. 
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1 THE . 
ARMS any ARMORY, 
e WIr 
RULES OF BLAZ ON, 
AND 
MARSHALLING COAT ARMOURS. 


[HE occaſion of the riſe of arms was 
undoubtedly that order which their uſe 
produced; the conſequences of confuſion be- 
ing generally rule and order : as mens ſuffer- 
ings naturally leſſon them, to avoid all inconve- 
niences by which they have ſuffered. Thus 
entered national enſigns, for the better regu- 
lation of armies, &c. and alſo all manner of 
perſonal diſtinctions in war for the diſtinguiſh- 
ing of chiefs, and conſiderable commanders, 
being devices on their ſhields, &c. pointing 
out their perſons to thoſe under their com- 
mand; and alſo diſtinguiſhing themſelves one 
from another, which without ſome ſuch 
warks could not effectually be, their-perſons 
being obſcured by the armours they wore. 
It is obſervable, that the ancients, for the 


molt 
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mot part, made choice of lions, tigers, dras 
gons, and horrible chimeras, or elle of ſuch 
animals as ſerpents, foxes, owls, &c. or ſuch 
figures as might repreſent ſagacity, cunning, 
or ſtratagem, according to their own various 
diſpoſitions, thereby meaning to menace 
and terrify their enemies, by ſctting forth 
their maguanimous and politiek qualities; 
for, as tis certain, that every like adheres to 
its like; ſo even in caſes of this nature, man- 
kind is naturally delighted with things. or 
animals like themſelves, or whoſe predomi- 
nate diſpoſitions or qualities accord with their 
own; and from theſe the alluding qualities 
and intendments of theſe antient aſſumptious 
have been frequently termed hieroglyphicks, 
&c. | 


TOURNAMENTS. 


_ TovrnamENTs, Juſtings, Tiltings, &6. 
were honourable exerciſes formerly uſed-by 
al] perſons of note that defired to gain repu- 
tation in feats of arms, from the King to the 
private gentleman ; and derived' their name 
from Tourner, a French word, (to run 
round) becauſe to be expert in theſe military 
exerciſes, much agility both of horſe and 
man was requiſite, they riding round a ring, 
or turning often, as there was occaſion. 
Their manner of aſſembling was thus: 
The time and place being appointed, chal- 
| lenges 
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lenges were fent abroad for ſuch who deſired 
to aas themſelves at the liſts, and pro- 
per rewards prepared for the victorious, f 
which drew a great concourſe from all parts, 
1t was the cuſtom of thoſe who went to theſe 
exerciſes to be in a compleat military equi- 
page, with arms on their ſhields and ſurcoats, 
and capariſons on their horſes; their eſquires 
riding before, carrying their tilting ſpears 
with their pennons of arms at them; as alſa, 
the helmets to be worn in the exerciſe, 
adorned with wreaths of ſilk, being of the 
tinctures of the arms and their liveries, and 
thereon the creſt, 8 
| When a knight, &c. came near the bar- 
riers where the juſtings were to be held, he 
blew an horn or trumpet, at which the heralds 
there attending came forth and received his 
name, armorial bearings, and other proofs.. 
of his nobility, which they recorded in their 
books; from whence came heraldry, or the 
art of blazon, which ſignifies a regular de- 
{cription of arms in their proper terme. 
The two contenders being let in at ſeveral 
barriers, mounted on the ableſt horſes, ther, 
after performing the uſual ceremogies, and SE 
paying their reſpe&s to the ſovereign or 
judges, as alſo to the ladies, they took their ; 
ſeveral ſtations ; and being thus in readineſs, 7 
when. the trumpets founſed, they both, at 1 
the ſame time, couched their lances, and 
ſpurring their horſes, ran fiercely one againſt. 
er > a another, 
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another, in ſuch manner that their ſpears'- 
points lighting upon each other's armour - 
gave a terrible ſhock and generally flew in 
Pieces. 4 

If neither party received any damage they 
uſually ran three heats, which was accounted 
rery honourable ; but if a man was beaten 
off his horſe, ſhaken in the ſaddle, let fall 
his lance, loſt any piece of his armour, or 
hurt his adverſary's horſe, all theſe were diſ- 
graces. * 3 

Theſe tournaments firſt began in Germany, 

in the tenth century, and became afterwards 
« general practice. 


c ROISA DE S. 


x f 
Tus ſecond grand ocoaſion of the improve - a 
ment of heraldry to its preſent perfection, 0 
was the croiſades, which were expeditions to Wi 
the wars in the Holy Land againft the infi- 
dels, begun in the year 1096, on which ac- 
count they bore ſeveral new figures, hereto- 
fore unknown in arms, ſuch as bezants, 
martlets, alerons, eſcalop ſhells, &c. beſides 5 
great numbers of croſſes, variouſly formed, v. 
which are to be ſeen in arms all Europe over. a 
In proceſs of time, thefe tokens, which we II 
call arms, became remunerations for ſervices - T 
and were beſtowed by emperors, kings, 2 
princes, generals, and chief commanders in a0 
in the field, upon martial men, anſwer- 6 


able 


1112 


able to their worthy acts; the remembrance - 
whereof could not be better preſerved to 
poſterity than by theſe kinds of honour- 
able rewards z and though at firſt they were 
taken up at any gentleman's pleaſure, yet 
hath that liberty for many ages been de- 
nied; no one being, by the laws of gen- 
tility, allowed the _— thereof, but thoſe. 
that are entitled thereto by deſcent, grant, 
or purchaſe, The common people are denied 
the uſe of them by the laws ot all well go- 
verned nations. y YA 


AR M 8, 


Art tokens of grandeur and ſovereignty, 
bor which reaſon, - princes, to expreſs their 
authority and power, cauſe them to be ſtampt 
on their coin, and ſhew them on their colours, 

: ſtandards, banners, coaches, ſhields, feals, &c. 


AR M$ 


Brix placed upon the fronts, and: other 
parts, of noble and ancient ſeats, ſhew tra- 
vellers to whom they did formerly belong, 
and oftentimes whoſe they at preſent- are; Th 
they inform us alſo, who were the founders 148 
and bene factors of ancient abbies, churches, 1 
and other religious houſes; alſo colleges, 
as thoſe in our two famous univerſities; and 
«ther public buildings; fuch as hoſpitals, ' 
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alms-houſes, &c. ſo frequent in our king- 
dom. | | | 


ASSUMPTIVE- ARMS, 


Axe ſuch as a man of his proper right 
may aſſume, with the approbation of his | 
ſovereign, and of the herald. As if a man | 
being no gentleman of blood, or coat-armour z | 
| 


or elſe being a gentleman of blood and coat - 

' armour, ſhall captivate, or take priſoner in 
lawful war, any gentleman, nobleman, or 
prince, (as ſays Sir John Ferne) he may bear 
the ſhield of that priſoner, and enjoy it ta 
him and his heirs for ever. 


ARMS OF ALLIANCE, 
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Art ſuch as (when heireſſes marry into 
families) are taken up by their iſſue, to ſhew , 
their deſcent paternal and maternal ; and by 
this means the memory of many ancient and 
noble families, extinct in the male line, is pre- 
ſerved and conveyed to poſterity 3 which is 
one of the principal reaſons of. marſhalling - 
feveral coats pertaining to diſtin& families in 
one ſhield. 8 500 


ARMS OF ADOPTION, 
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Axt thoſe which you take from another 
family, to. be. quartered with your paternal t 
ones; for inſtance, the laſt of a family may 


by 
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by will adopt a ſtranger to poſſeſs his name, 
eſtate,” and arms, and thereby continue the 
name and grandeur of his family, in the 
world; after his deceaſe. Note, it is to be 

obſerved, that if the adopted ſtranger be of 
more noble blood and family than the adopter, 
he is not obliged by the teſtament to diſuſe 
his own name or arms; but if he be juferior, 
he is obliged to leave his own name, as alſo 
his proper arms, except he will marſhal 
them after the arms of the adopter. EY 


ARMS called, ORIGINAL; PRINCI- 
TL, and PATERNAL, © * 


Ax fach as are tranſmitted from the firſt 178 
obtainer to his fon,” grandſon, 6r great 1 
grandſon; &e then they are arms of a perfect 
and compleat nobility, began in the preg” 
father, or great-grandfather (as heralds ſay) 
growing in the ſon complear in the grandſon, 
or rather great grandſon, from which riſes 
the 4Rin&ion e gentlemen of blood in the 

randſon, or great grandſon; and from the ? 
Paſt gentlemen of anceſtry. | * f 


1 OF BLAZ ON. 


(In this feience, according to Johnſon) 
is merely to deſcribe the things borne in 
proper terms according to their ſeveral gel- 
tares, poſitions and tinctures; in which care | 

n ought Fo 


LESS T) 


ought to be particularly obſcrved, becauſe 


the adding or omitting any part is oftimes 
an alteration of the coat. 


In blazon, the following rules are to be 
carefully obſerved, - 

Firſt, in blazoning a coat you muſt ever 
begin with the field; then the lines where- 
with it is divided, whether per pale, feſs, 
bend, &c. as alſo the difference of the line, 
whether it be indented, ingrailed, &c. then 
proceed to the next immediate charge. By 


an immediate charge, is meant, when there 
18.more than one; that which heth next the 


field, and neareſt: the centre, muſt be firſt 
nana: ; and then thoſe which are more re- 
mote, for example, azure, a creſcent between 
three ſtars argent; thus the creſcent is firſt 


named as being next the centre of the field, 


ſee p. 15. n. 21. 


When colour and metal are placed ſeveral 
times, one upon the other, as p. 14 n. 13. 
Azure, on a chevron ; Or, between three 
beſants, as many pallets gules. Note, here 
the chevron is named firſt after the field, bes» 
cauſe it is neareſt the centre; and as the. 
pallets lie upon the chevron, ſo they are molt 
remote from the field, and — be laſt 
named. | 

A repetition of words muſt be avoided in 
blazoning a coat, ſuch as the words. of, or, 
and, with, is accounted a great fault, for 


e ſhould be particularly avoided, as 


for, 
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for example, He beareth Or, on a ſaltire 
azure, nine lozenges of the firſt ; and not 
Or, on a faltire azure nine lozenges Or ; 
becauſe the word Or is then named twice. 
But be careful, that by endeavouring to be 
conciſe you are not myſterious ; and that you 
omit nothing which ought to be mentioned ; 
becauſe a different form in blazonmg makes 
the arms ceaſe to be the ſame. By 
In compoſing arms, metals and colours 
together ; which was introduced, as well to 
repreſent them at a greater diſtance, as to 
imitate the military caſſock of the antients, 
who embroidered their titia, or cloth of 
gold and filver, with figures in colours of filk, 
and their coloured filk, on the contrary 
with gold and filver ; and hence is it, that 
there is a general rule, that metal ſhall 


never be placed upon metal, nor colour upon 
colour. Jeu ns 


CHARGES. 


Is blazoning of charges, be they of what 
nature or kind foever, whether animate or in- 
animate, if you perceive them to be of the 
natural and proper colour of the creatures, cr 
things they repreſent, you muſt always term 
them, proper, and not argent, or, gules, or 
by the like terms of this ſcience, JOTE 
ways give place to pefinitions more natural. 
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on a chevron engrailed, three eſtoils argent, 
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In blazoning of ordinaries formed of 


trait lines, you muſt only name the ordi- 
nary, without making mention of the ſtraight- 
neſs of the line whereof it is compoſed, for 
example, p. 5. n. 8. argent a bend azure 
but if the ordinary, &c. Would be ingraileg, 
. Wavy, Nebuly, Imbattiled, &c. it muſt not 
be omitted, for example p. 14. n. 12. ermipe 


Ai 
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As to lions, tygers, bears, - leopards, 


boars, wolves, dragons and all ravenoys. 


beaſts, their teeth and claws, or tallons, are 
called their arms, becauſe they are their wea- 
pons of defence and offence ; ſo when they 
are of a different tincture from their bodies, 
then the colour muſt be named, and when 
their tongues are of the colour of their arms, 


them they are ſaid to be langued, as a- lion 


argent, armed and languid gules. s 
Among ſuch beaſts as by nature are 


milder, and by cuſtom more ſociable, may 


be. reckoned the bull, ox, goat, ram, &c. 
which are endowed by nature with weapons, 
as horns, which together with their hooks, 
are very often different from their bodies; 155 
Y | B then 
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then Jay armed - and hoofed, or unguled of 
ſuch or uch tinctures. 

As to deer, who being by nat ure ti- 
morous and without cõurage, are ſuppoſed 


to wear their lofty antlers, not as weapons 3 
but ornaments; therefore, 1 in blazon we ſay 
attired. 


And as to the dog, chere are of divers 
kinds, bred up to divers exerciſes and games ; ; | 
10 that the firſt Bt At is what kind of do ; 

is borne, what ſpo t he ſeems fitted for, and | 
hence the particular terms of beating, cour- 
ling, ſcenting, &c, are very proper if the 
dog be found in geſtures n to their ſe- 
yeral exerciſes. 


5 1 R D's 1 


TN 


Wurn in blazoning, - binde of prey, as 
the eagle, vulture, hawk, kite, owl, &c. all 
whoſe weapons, viz. beaks aud talons, .are 
termed arms, we then ſay armed and mem- 
bered ſo and ſo, when, they differ i in colour 
from the body. | 
But 4 you meet with ſwans, "geeſe, 
ducks, cranes, - herons,  cormorants, &C. 
which are a kind of river fowl and have no 
talons, inſtead of armed ave? muſt ſay beaked 
and membered, the laſt term ſignifying the leg 
of any fowl, as the Feet of ſwans, geeſe, 


3 &c. are webbed, and in ſome meaſure 
reſemblt> 


D 
1100! 
11% r 
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Fl 
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reſemble the "a of a man's hand; fo in bla- 
zon they are ſometimes termed palmipedes. 

In blazoning the cock, you muſt fay, arm- 
ed, creſted, and jelloped: the term armed, 
ſiguifies his beak and ſpurs ; that of creſted 
denotes his comb, and that of jelloped, his 
wattles ; when his comb, beak, wattles and 
ſpurs, are of a different tincture from his bo- 
dy then in blazon, they muſt be named; ſor 
inſtance, azure, a cock; argent, armed, 
ereſted, and jelloped, gules. 1 


* . ” 


As to the falcon, this bird is carried in the 

ſame poſtures as the eagle, ſo hath the ſame 
terms, except when with hood, bells, virols, 
(or rings) and leiſhes: in blazon, he is ſaid 
to be hooded, þelled, jeſſed, and leiſned, and 


the colours thereof muſt be named. 


— 12 N * ** 
— — —— ͤ— — — — 
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FisHEs, of which there are many vora- 
cious, &c. but the terms differ not ſo much 
in their variety of actions as of beaſts, if 
Twimming, -naiant, hauriant, &c. if feed- 
ing, vorant, as ſwallowing all whote ;- when 
the fins of fiſhes are of a different tincture 
from their bodies, they are then faid to be 
finned gf ſuch a colour, naming it, as a dol- 
Phin proper finned Or. 


HEAVEN- 
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HEAVENLY BODIES. 


SHOULD the bearing be of any heavenly 
body, ſuch as a planet, &c. your firit con 
ſideration is, in what ſtate or condition ſuch 
B appears to be, as the ſun, whether in 
his meridian, or eclipſe, or the moon, whe- 
ther in her increaſe or decreaſe,. &c. and fo 
ſuit. your deſcriptions in proper aſtronomical 
terms: for as this is a rule, all blazons are 
the more elegant when dreſſed in the proper 
terms of the derer arts or ſcience which the 
figures to be deſeribed are of, or belonging 
to ; ſo you take care not to omit any armorial 
term neceſſary to be uſed, as ſuch difimtion is 
to paſs for blazon. Thus is the coat of St. 
Clere, azure, the ſun in his meridian, proper. 


TREES and VEGITABLES 


Wurs you meet with any kinds of trees, 
or their parts, or any vegitables, or their 
parts, you muſt obſerve, firſt, in what con- 
ditiqn it ſeems to appear, as whether ſpread, 
or blaſted ; what kind of tree, whether hear - 
ing ſruit or not ; if a part only, what part; 
whether the trunk, branches, fruit, or leayes.; 
if the former, whether ſtanding or not; if 
not, what manner it ſeems to have been falled; 
whether eradicated or torn up by the roats ; 
ſee P- 16. n. 22, If the bearing conſiſts of 

nnen 
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members, as its branches fruit, or leaves only; 
whether with fruits, or whithered, or ſimply 
alone whether ſlipt, as p. 9. n. 19. Pendent, 
dropping, or erect and vaulting; which two 
laſt hold good for all kinds of flowers or 
grain, when borne fimply or on their ſtalks. 
Man, and the parts of his body, are fre- 
quently charges in coat armour: as to which, 

theſe conſiderations follow. Firſt, as is ſaid 
of other things, whether he is borne whole, 
"or in part if whole, in what kind of gef- - 
tures or action, alſo whether naked or babit⸗ | 
ed; if. the latter, after what manner, as | 
whether ruſtic; in armour, or in robes, &c. 


MARS HAL LIN G. 


MiasnatIme, in this ſcience is an otder- 
If diſpoſing of ſundry . coat. armours, per- 
ining to diſtinct families, marſhalled on àc- 
count of deſcent, marriage, alliance, gifts of 
the ſovereign, adoption, &c. The exterior 
ornaments are the helmet, mantle, creft, 

"ſupporters, feroll and motto, 
Such coats as betoken marriage, do Fepre- 
ſent, either a match ſingle, or hereditary. 
By a fingle match is meant the conjoining of 
the coat-armours of a man and a woman, 
deſcended of diftin& families, in one eſ- 
cutcheon paleways, the man bears his coat 
bn the dexter ſide of the,eſcutcheon, as be- 
ing more worthy, from the ſiniſter parts that 
„ a * 5 is 
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1s allotted to the woman, or the inferior, ſee 
the example, p11.” n. 3; Note, ſometimes 
in bl-con, the man 4A y woman are called 
baron and femme. at) 


When a man marries an „Ie and has . 
iſſue by her, it is in his choice whether he 


will fan bear her coat impaled, or in an eſ- 
cutcheon of prętenee upon tas own ; becauſe 
he l (God giving life to ſuch his 
iſſue) to bear the ſame coat of his wife to 
him and to his heirs, p. 11. n. 4. 
Moreover, the heir of thoſe two x RE 
tors Thall bear theſe two hereditary coats of 
his father and mother to himſelf and his heirs 
quarterly, the father's in the firſt and fourth, 
the mothet's in the ſecondꝭ ant third quarters, 
to ſhew that the inheritance, as well of the 
poſſeſſtons,, as of the coat armours are in- 
veſted in them and their poſterity ; ſee p- 
16. n. 6. Note, if the wife be no heir, nei- 


ther her huſband not child ſhalt have further 


to do with her coat, than to ſet up the ſan 
in their houſe paleways, to ſhew t * s 
mateh with ſuch a family. 
Concerning the orderly beariog of ae 
armours paleways i in one eſcutcheon. - Note, 
that Gerard Leigh making mention of the 


marſhalling of divers femmes with one baron; he 


ſays if a man do marry two wives, t he firſt wife 
al be placed on the finiſter fide on the chief 


part, and the ſecdnd wife's goat on the baſe 


Mi with the buſband, p. 11. . , 
97 „ KMS, 
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| 
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Or a man bod his 4 eos wives, the two firs 


tierced in chief with his own ow the third 


in date P- 11. n. 6. 


j - 


; * * 1 8. 
| Or a man WO 15 four whe, the wo 
firſt tierced in chief, the third « and fourth id 
baſe, p. huh mY : , | | 
AR M 8. 5 

Tobin 

Or a man Py his five wives, his own Tit 
the middle, with his three firſt on the dexter 
fade; and the fourth and fifth on the N 


= " 
— 
2 — 


a * M 8, 


. Or A n and his fix wives; his own in 
the middle, with his tliree firſt on the dexter 
fide, and the other three” on che bainer, P- 


aha Foes 1 | 
$4 RIS A R M 8, 5 


. 2. . . 


„ 8 2 Note 
N 2 * 


21 Ob A mit wind kis 1 wives, be 6 owh 10 
the middle, with his four firſt on the dexte# 


tides and the — three” on ay . p 
11. N. 10. * | tags & 


— 
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Note, that theſe forms of impaliags 
are meadlt of hereditary coats, - - wheteby the 
huſband ſtood in expectancy of advancing his 
family, through the poſſibility of recelvin 


iſſue, that ſo thoſe herdditary'poſſelions c 
his wit 3.x) be 9 to his * 


16 to impale the-4 arms of ker Inte: Koſband 
on the dexter fide of the paternal cont of her 
anceſtor upon a lozenge, P-. 11. n. 11. 


ARMS, 


Or a widow; being an heireſs; in an ell 
2 of pretence, over choſe of ker late 
huſband, in a lozenge, p- 11. n. 12. 


ARMS, ; 


or a wife, and ber two bulbasds; ihe feſt 
in chief, the Tetbnd in baſe, impaled on the 
dexter fide of her own, p11. n. oh | fp 


ARMSdfeDBATCHELOK 


Au whit be temaide loch, he way "i 
ter his paternab eat with ether Conte, fan 


right to him belongs z but may not impale 
x oh jo > married, * 11. A 4 


f 


* - 


„„ TY I e x — — * — 
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whereo 


* 
Aus H NAR 


Is to bear the coat of her anceſtor. in x 


5 lozenge, p- 11. n. 2. Note, if her father 


did bear any difference in his coat, the ſani 
ht 8 e continued, for by that mark 
ſes. e her father's, will be known of 
what Knack ſhe is from. 

When a coat of arms, ſurrounded; with a 
1 is marſhalled pale - ways 5 ano- 
ther, then that part of the bordure which 
next the other coat impaled with it, muſt be 
omitted, ſee p. 11; n. 14. But if a bordured 
coat be marſhalled with other coats quarter- 
FF, then no part of the bordare muſt” by 


omitted, ſee p. 11. n. 15. 


f A „ 516 fl oF. 


SUCH as have a function eccleſiaſtical, - and 


are preferred t to the honour of paſtoral juriſ- 


diction are ſaid to be knit in nuptial bands 
of love and care for the cathedral churches 

Pabey are ſuperintendents ; therefore, 
their paternal coat is marſhalled. on the left | 
fide of the eſcutcheon, giving the prehemi- 


nence of the right fide to che arms oh oftheiegess, 
5 a the example, . 5 N. e 


ArMs 
< 4 | 77 0 2 4 


8 1 


* 


ARMS of a; KNIGHT of the GARTER, 


Ir married, the arms of his wife muſt 
be placed in 2 diſtinct ſhield; becauſe his 
own” is ſurrounded with the enligtr of 
that order z for though the huſband may 
give his equal half of the eſcutcheon, and 

reditary- honour, yet he cannot ſhape his 
temporary order of ns] with Nr, * 
the example, p. 16. n. 25. 

When a ſhield is 3 into many ts, 
"they it ſhews the bearer's alliance fo ſeveral 
families: and it is to be obſerved, that in 
'all marſhalled arms, quarterly, with coats of 
alliance; the paternal coat is always placed in 
1 firſt quarter, as p. 16. n. 6. 

When a coat 18 borne with four or more 
see and any one or more of thoſe 
quarterings are again divided i mto two or 
mort coats; then b quarter, is termed a 
grand quarters and is Ws e be ur. 
or counter · quartered. 

Note, having oh throw RY the intro- 
duction, rules of lazony an marſhalling; 
it will be neceſſary to bring the theory into 
Practice, which hy abſer Mug tlie following 
examples, will 47 the young ſtudent in 
'armory to have # true knoiefege of the 1 
uſeful terms; rules, && tht * uſed in 


ſcience of ray P L A 25 E 


Eto PLATE XIV. 
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No. 1. He "ES argent, on a. chief 3 
2 mullets pierced or, by the name of St, 

John. 

N. 2. He beareth, argent, a feſſe in ED, 

three lozenges ſave, by the name of 
Aſton, AO 

N. 3. He beareth, Or, two barrs, azure, 4 
chief Fee azure and gules, on the 
firſt two flower de lis, Or, the ſecond 
charged with a lion paſſant ardant of the 
laſt ; the third as the ſecond; the fourth as 

the firſt, by the name of Mauners. . Note, 
the term on the firſt, is to be underſtood 

on the field oſ the firſt quarter, the ſecond, 
is the field of the ſecond quarter charg- 

cad, of the last, that. is of the laſt colour 

or metal, which is Or; the third as the 
ſecond; fourth as the firſt, which ſignifies 
the third quarter as the ſecond, and the 
— as the firſt. 

N. 4. Gules, a chief argent, on -the lower 
part thereof a cloud, he fan? $. reſplendant 
_ rays thereout iſſuing, proper, vx, the name 
of 723 . 4, 

v.) . He beareth, ermine, on 4 canton, 
ble, a harp argent, by the... name af 
F raunges.. | N 

Ain 8 V. 6. 
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N. 6. He bears, argent, on a quarter guleg,” 


a a ſpear in bend Or, by the name of Knight. 
N. 7. He beareth, argent, on a feſſe, ſable 

three mullets or, by the name bf Clive. 
N. 8. He beareth, azure; a feſſe imbattled 


between fix eſtoils or, by the name of | 


Tryon. © ©. 


N. 9. He beareth Or, on a feſſe between two 


chevrons fable, three crofs-croſlets of the 
firſt, by the name of Walpole. | 
Note, of the firſt, is of the colour or metal 
of the field, which is always mentioned 
V 3 
N. 10. He beareth, argent, a feſſe and can - 
ton pules, by the name of Woodwile. 
N. 41. He beareth ermine, three lozenges in 
feſſe, fable, by the name of Pigot. 
N. 12. He beareth ermine, on a cherron 
engrailed azure, three eſtoils argent, by 
the name of Smyth. ines, ing, 


N. +3. He beareth azure on a chevron Or, 


between three beſants, as many pallets 
gules, by the name of Hope. 1 
N. 14. He beareth, ermine, a chevron 
couped, ſable, by the name of Jones, 
N. 15. He bears azure, a chevron, engrailed, 
voided Or, by the name of Dudley. 
N. 46. He beareth fable, a cheyron between 
two couples-cloſe, accompanied with three 
cinquefoils Or, by the name of Rentas. 


N. 19, | 


. 
Li 
$ 
4 
* 
4 
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NN. 17. He beareth gules, a chern best 


. tween ten einquefoils, four, two, one, two 

- and one argent, by the name of Barkley. 

N. 18. He beareth, ſable, two lions paws 

; iſſuing out of the dexter and finiſter baſe: 

; points, etected chevron ways; argent, 
armed gules, by the name of rampton. 

N. 19. He beareth fable a bend 'Or, be- 
- tween ſix fountains, {Proper, by the name 
of Stourton. | 

N. 20. He beareth argent, on » bend ele | 

- .cottiſed: ſable, three pair of wings, con- 
joined and inverted of the ly of the 
.name of Wingfield, 6 

N. 21. He beareth fable a beads counter- 
„ flory, argent, by the name of Highlord. 

N. 22. He beareth _ a bend aud chief 


Or. 


: N. 23. 1 argent two berids mt 


ſable, the lower one rebated at we 
by the name of Wagſtaff. 1 

Note, the term rebated ſignifies the top, or 
point of a N e to be broken off, as the 
example. 

N. 24. He beareth ſable, a bend. of deere 2 
i two cottiſſes urgent; by the. name 
'of Puckring. 

N. 25. He beareth argent. three bugle- 
horns in bend, gules, garniſhed Wee ts 
vert, hy the name of Hunter. 


N. 26. He beareth vert on à pale, radiant, a 


or, 


| L 18e7 - 
"or; # tion rampant; fable, by the name ,. 


— WW 


-OtHata.' Eo | * | 
N. 27, He beareth argent, on a pale, be- 
tween two leopard faces, fable, three 
creſcents, by the name of. —— . 
N. 28. He beareth argent, a pale and chief 
"ſable, by the name of Mend orf. 
: N. 29. He beareth fable, a key erected in 
RE pale Or, between two pallets erminoiſe; by 
. ns ore ion 
N. 30. He beareth argent, three . pallets. 
© wavy, gules, by the name of Downes. 
N. 31. He beareth gales, three tilting ſpears, 
erected pale-ways Or, heads argent, by 
the name of Amherſt. 
1 N. 32. He beareth © azure, three leopards 
5 faces in pale or, by the name of Snigg. 
. N. 33. He bears argent, on a pile tngrail- 19 
| ed azure, three ereſcents of the 6. by. 
"the nine of Da.... 
p N. 44. He beareth ſable, à pile argent, 
* furmo 
3 


„ 


unted of a ghevron gules, by the 
name of Dyxton. © — © > | 


N. 35. He beareth argent, three piles, one | 
= iſſuant out of the chief between two, others 
"4 reverſed, fable, by the name af Hulſe. . . 
j 

i hy £1 


. THe ag ſable; on a croſs within . 
| bordure bot engrailed Or, five pellets, b 
. the name of Grevile. © 1 * 
9 | | 


T1425 
N. 2. He heareth ann of lozenges 


between four roſes argent, by che name of 
Packer. Ni 

N. 3 Ele oh” argeat, a 175 Cable. a 
habe of half fleurs· de · lis, between four 
mullets pierced of the ſecond, (that is of 
the ſecond colour mentioned) which is 
ſable, by the name of Atkins. f 

N. 4. He . Or, a croſs vert, on 2 
bend over all gules, three fleurs- de · lis of 
the firſt, by the name of Berenger. 

N. 5. He Rath azure, five eſcallop-ſhells 
in wy Or, by the name of Barker. a 


N. 6. He beareth ſable, a ſhin bone in pale, 


ſurmounted of another in feſſe, (or crols) 
ent, by the name of Baines. „ 
N. 7 He beareth ermine, on a croſs, quar- 
"ae pierced, argent, four mill- Rep! 
fable, by the name of Turner., 
N. 8. He 9 party per feſſe, ſable and 
argent, a pale, counterchanged; on every: 
piece of the firſt a trefoile ſſipped of the 


ſecond, by the name of Simeon. 


N. 9. He beareth Or on a ſaltire raguled/ 


ules, five croſs · croſlets fitchy of the firſt, 
"= the name of Rich. 


N. 16. He beareth gules, a faltire, between 


four creſeents Or, by the name of Kin- 
nard. 


N. 11. He beareth gyrony, of four, argent. 
and gules, a ſaltire, between as many croſs 


cerollets, all counterchanged, by the name 
. of Twilden. 
N. 12+ 


C 


N. 12. He bearetß gules, à faltire Or, over 
all a exoſs engrailed ermine, by the name 
, 
N. 1z. He beareth party per ſaltire, gules 
and Or, in pale two garbs, and in fols as 
- many roſes, all counterchanged, by- the 
name of Hilborne. 1 


N. 14. He beareth fable; two ſhin-Bonhes 


ſaltire ways, the ſiniſter ſurmounted of 
tze dexter, by the name of Newton. 
N. 15. He beareth | gyles, five. marlions 
wings in ſaltire argent, by the name of 
rr! 07 EO ICY 
N. 16. He beareth Or, three cloſets-wavy, 
+ _"gules, by the name of Drummond. 
N. 17. He beareth azure two barrs counter- 
emdattled ermine, by the name of Bür- 
2 nab y. 1 TID] n Ga. 
N. 18. He beareth Or, two barrs, gemells / 
fable, in chief, three pellets; by the name 
„„ 7 US IE NTT. 
N. 19. He beareth argent, three barrs- 
gemells, azure, on a chief gules, a bar- 
rulet, indented Or, by the name of Hay- 
„ dmg e 292815 e IU eee e 
N. 20. He beareth ſable, three leopards 
heads jeſſant, fleur · de- lĩs or, by the name 
of Morley. 3 
N. 21. He beareth azure, à creſcent between 
- three mullets argent, by the name of Ar- 
buthnot. Note, the following fourteen 
coats is collected to ſhew how uleful the 
4 1 points 


376 J 
_ Points, of the efcutcheon. are” in_blazdn, 


Fe which the learner Will find i in his practice 


of this ſcience. 


N. 22, He bearcth ſable, there en burr- 


ways, their points towards the ſiniſter part 
of Th eſeutcheon argent, the hilts and 
pommels Or, dy the name of Rawlyns. 
N. 23. He 8 gules, chree [ barr - 


Ways, their Py towards the dexter part 


.of he ſhiel 

. Chute, - 
N. 24 WER gules, three 3 con- 
| Joinedat the pummels in feſs, their points 
extended into the corners of the eſ- 
cutcheon, argent, by the name of Staple- 

ton. ＋ 
N. 25. He beareth fable, three ſwords, their 
points meeting in baſe, hilted Or, by the 

name of Paulet. . A 


bilted Or, by the name of 


; N. 26. He beareth Or, three 3 one in 


feſs ſurmounted of the other two in ſaltire 
points upward between. a dexter. gag in 


chief, and a heart in baſe gutes, b 7 the 
name of Ewart. 


N. 27. He beareth fable, 3 {words pale- 
ways, two with their points downward, 


and the middlemoſt upwards, by the name 
of Rawline. 


N. 28. He beareth azure, three ſwords, 
one in pale-point upward, ſurmounted of 
the other two, placed faltire-ways, points 
downward, . by the name of Nor- 
ton. * H N. 29. 


* TJ 
N. 29. He Beareth fable, a feſs te between 
5 ſwords ; that in chief points upwards, 
the other In. both in pale ar- 
. bilted of the ſecond, ; by the — 
0 N 
N. 30. "Bet beareth azure, one ray of the ſun 
| 15 out of the dexter corner of the 
ee Wet n proper, by the 
name of Aldam. 
N. 31. He beareth azure, a pile inverted ĩ in 
3 bend, ſiniſter Or, by the name of Kagg. 
32. He beareth argent, a tripple pile, 


* tory on the tops iſſuing out of the ſiniſter 


. baſe, in bend towards the dexter corner, 


fable. 


N. 33. He bertel ſable, a golbawk argent, 
perching upon a ſtock, fixed in baſe, jeffed, 
aud belled Or, by the name of Weele. 


N. 34. He. beareth gules, a bend wavy « 3H 


in the finiſter chief point, a Font ſtan 
*. a perch Or, by. the name of Hawker, 
-idge. . | | 
x. 35. He beide Or, a Jetter arm, iſai vin g 
bon the ſiniſter fefs point out of a cloud, 


a of! 


proper, holding a Lee gu fitchy, 
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N. 1. He beatitts gules, er We ambs 
- eraſed argent; by the! name of Newdi- 


gate, Kined IS e 4 
Ss *% # 4 H 3 N. 2. 
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N. 2. Me besreth party per ſaltire, ab 
n 


and ermine, a lion rampant Or, armed a 
langued, gules, by the name of Grafton, 
N. 3.115 beareth azure, the ſun in his me- 
ridian, by the name of St. Clare. 
N 4. He beareth argent, a lion rampant, 
gules, debruiſed by a feſa azure, between 
: is eſtoils iſſuing out of as many creſcents 
of the fecond, by the name of Dillon. 
N F., He beareth argent on a chevroy 
fable, between three oak - leaves proper, as 
many beſants on a chief gules, a ſea - mem 
between two anchors erected of the firſt, 
by the name of Monßo g. 
N. 6. He beareth quarterly, firſt and fourth, 
azure a pale argent, ſecond and third, 
gules a bend argent. e 
N. 7. He beareth argent, three cinque · foil 
.  gules, by the name of Darcex. 
N 8. He beareth Or, fix annulets, three, two 
and one ſable, by the name of Lowther. 
N. 9. He beareth gules, nine arrows Or, 
each three, two ſaltirewiſe and one in 
pale, banded together with a ribbon, fea- 
| 2 and headed argent, by the name of 
Bieſt. en. 
N. 10. He beareth gules, five croſs - eroſlets, 
fitchy in grolg, between four eſcallop-ſhells 
Ky 1 of Wu. 8 | Ra 
N. 11. He beareth azure, three hautboys 
between as many croſy-croſlets Or, by he 
name of Bourden, N 1 1 
3 3 12. 


2 * 


N. 12. He 8 4 ſalamander Or, ia 
flames proper, by the name of Cennino. 

N. ale bears;yarty per che rom, argent 

and gules, a creſcent counterchanged,. by 1 

the name of Chapman. | 

N. 14. He 3 party per ſaltire Or, and 5 
fable, a- border counterchanged, by we | 
name of Shorter, 

N. 15. He beareth quarterly Or and azure, 
a croſs of four lozenges between as many 
annulets counterchanged, by 25 name of 
Pu NI Nr 5 | 

N. 16. He beareth a argent, Aa LEE les, 4 
between three ſcorpions nerf ſable;by ? 1 

the 11 of . | 1 1 1 

N. 17. bearet at a ſeſs i ed 
between three 5 erected fable, by = 
the name of Colle. . = 

N. 18. He beareth ſable, three ſcaling 125 
ders in bend agent. by the name of ps 
ſtowe. 

N. 19. He beareth fable, a falcon Or, hin 

wings expanded, trafing a mallard ar- 
gent, on a > chief of the latter, acroſs bo- 

dose, by the name of Madden. 
N. 20. He beareth argent, on a chevron, 
; anure between three trefoils ſlipped ; 4 
-pale, gules and vert, as a dean, 
| 5 name of Ro Ww. 

N. 21. He beareth gules, n arms 
conjoined at the ſhoulders, and flexed in 
_ triangle Or, with the fiſts cleiched proper, 
by the name of Tremaine. 


N. 22. 


L 80 -] 


N. 22. He Peureth ; gules, che trunk of 2 


tree eradicated (up by the roots) and 


couped in pale, ” ſpout, put two 


© branches argent, by the name of Bo- 
rough. | aa rnd. cas; 

N. 23 Ie beareth gulenl + therub; badet 

: Ange pair of wings, whereof the upper- 
moſt and lowermoſt are entern, croſſed, 

and the middlemoft'diff played Or, by the 
zam at fo. . 
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HATCHMENT8,” 
* By the following rules, may be Ben 
upon fight of any hatchment, what the 
perſon” was when livi whether a private 
gentleman or ie, . the Bast if 
a nobleman, by the coronet; whether a 
married man, batchelor, or eher or 
whether à married woman, "maid; or wi 
dow, &c. plate 16. 
IJ. When a batchelor dies, bis ine and 
ereſt are painted ſingle or quartered, but 
- never impaled; the ground hr the hatch · 


ment under che ſhie dis all Me 4Fthe, 
Example. | 4 3 151820 2 


II. Wben a maiden dies, her arms i Vat no 


exeſt) muſt be placed ig i 1azenge, and 
may be fingle or quartered; With the 
ground under the eſcutcheon all black, as 
N ey ng dt j ſee the example: IN m 


977 s N 9 
 -- _ 7 o * . a. - & ® 0 - # #% 
* 
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= If , 
III. WhedT, mithed man Ges, his arms 0 


are impaled with his wife's the cher 
of the hatchment. under his fide 
of the ſhield; is black, the ground under 
his wife's ſide is white ; the lack ſide 
Ggnifies the huſband to be dead, and the 
wife living 3 ſee the example. 
re When a married woman dies, her arms 
be paled with her huſband's hut no 
e de ground of the eder 
kes 940 of the ſhield is black, that of her 


huſband white, whic ſignifies the wife to 


de dead and the huſband 1 Tee the 


example. 


V. , When a widewer dies, bis armgare im- 
with thoſe of his his wife with creſt ; 


the ground of the batchment to be all 


black; ſee the example. 2 
VE: When a widow dies ber ien art in- | 


paled with her huſband's in a lozenge (but 
vo ereſt q the ground of the hatehment to 
to be all black; ſee the example. 


VII. Wben a man ie the” lat of a/famik 
the death's head . place of 
| ereſt, denoting that dea bas conquered 
VIII. When a woman ig the laſ of a Sally 
her arms are placed in a; lozenge wich a 


. death's headken the top of the ſhield 1 ſee 
the example. | 
APPENDIX. 


vt all z ſee the ie cane. 
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(ENTLEMAN, Gmail] "fabinbth 

to be made af two: words, the one 

4 : Fronts (Gentil) honeflus vel honefla parente na- 
tur; the other Saxon Man as if you would 
fay a man well born: and under this name 
are all | compriſed, that are above yebmen 


Land artihcers; ſo that nobles are ai cal- 


; led 


t 83 1 


7 


4. [a e 24 73 » ol od 4 : 'F * 1184 37 * * 
led e By the courſe and cuſtom 
of 


ngland, nobilit is either major or minor. 
Major contains all titles and degrees from 


knighthood upwards. - Minor all from ba- 


rons downwards. -- + | | 
Gentlemen have 'their beginning, either of 
blood, as that they are born of worſhipful 


parents; or that they have done ſomething 


worthy in peace or war, whereby they de- 
ſerve. to bear arms, and to be accounted 
gentlemen. But in theſe days he is a gentle- 
man, who is commonly ſo taken. And 


whoſoever ſtudieth the laws of this realm 
who ſtudieth in the univerſity, who pro- 


feſſeth liberal ſciences, and, to be ſhort, 


who can live without manual labour, and 
will bear the port, charge, and countenance 


of a gentleman, he ſhall be called maſter, and 
ſhall be taken for a gentleman 3; for true it is 
with us, tant eris aliir, guanti tibi fueris : 


and if need be, a king at arms ſhall grant 


hima patent for a new coat, if that there is 
none that of right doth appertain unto him 
from his anceſtors ; and if ſo, confirm that 


upon him. But ſome men make a queſtion, 


Whether this manner of making . gentlemen 
is to be allowed of or no? And it may ſeem 


that it is not amiſs ; for firſt, the prince lo- 


ſeth nothing by it, as he ſhould do if it were. 
in France; for the yeomen or huſbandman is 
no more ſubje& to tale or tax in England 
than the gentleman ; but on the other fide, 
in every payment to the king the gentleman 

18 
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is more charged, which he heareth with con- 
14 tent; and in any ſhew, muſter, or other parti- 
[ cular charge of the town or county where he - 
t weleth, he 1s at a greater expence for the pre- 
FR - .. fervation of his honour * and for the outward 
' ſhew, in all reſpects he deports himſelf like a 
| | gentleman : and if he be called to the ars, 
whatſoever it coſt him, he muſt appear well 
accoutered,' have his attendance; and ſhew a 
more manly courage and tokens of a gene- 
rous education, by which means he ſha) pur- 
chaſe a greater fame. For as touching the 
policy and government of the commonwealt*, 
it is not thofe that have to do with it, which 
B will maguify themſelves, and go above their 
BY eftates, but they that are appointed mag'- 
| ſtrates, &. are perſons tried and well known. 
1 | © Bee Sir Thomas Smith, Repub. Angl. clap. 
WM of Eſquires and geutlemen. In the five and 
t [ __ _ * twentieth! of queen Elizabeth the caſe ,was, 
; That whereas it is required by this ſtatute of 
| the firſt of Henry the fifth, chap. 5. That in 
3Y | ; every writ, original proceſs, &c. in which 
3 _ any _ ſhall be awarded, that additions 
| mould be given unto the defendant of their 
| - eſtate and degree, &c. And the caſe was, 
That one was a yeoman by his birth, and 
yet commonly called and reputed a gentle - 
| man; and yet it was adjudged, that a writ 
| f | might be brought againſt him with the ad- 
H 
| 


dition of gentleman, for ſo muck as the in- 
tention of the action is to have ſuch à name 
| given by which he may be known: this 18 
| J Ou 9% C9 C007." "RR 
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ſufficient to ſatisfy the law, and the act of 
parliament 3 er nomen dieitur, uy notitiam 
Fablt. [001 3 58.204 * EMH. AS | 

But if a Selene "0 Py by addition of 


ntleman, 
And demand judgment of the writ without 
ſaying (and not huſbandman ) for a — * 5 
man fnay be u huſbandman, but he 1 ; 
Tied by his additien moſt worthy 
e of what eſtate ſoever he be, altho? 
he go to plough and common labour for his 

maintenance, yet he is a gentleman, and ſhall 
not be named in legal 1 TO ' 

huſbandman, or labourer. 


he is a 


hifbandman, he mey ſay 


"If a entleman be bound an a pprentiec to 


ant, or other trade, he hath not 
. 


loſt his degree of entility. © ” 
But if a recove . bac 


by the name of yeoman. © 

If a Capias go againſt A. B. yeoman, 
and if the liber * A. B. gentleman, 
an action of falſe impriſonment lieth a 
the ſheriff * but if A. B. 
dicted, and A. B. 


bem the ſame man intended; it is 7 
a man be a gentleman by o 


yeoman be in- 


ad 0b 185 fame, then doth be” alſo 2 | 


. . r 4 * 


y the ſtatute 55 Elis cap. 4. intktaled, An 


7 2 a” 


againſt Aa OY 
man by the name 2 a Yeoman, in which cafe / 
no 4 on 1s "neceſſary, then it is no error: 


ſo if any deed or obligation be _ to him 


gainſt 
gentleman be Produced, + 


of touching orders 'for'artificers, labourers, - | 


I lerva © 


F * — 
* - - Ck. x p———_ 
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ſeryarits of baſbandey . and apprevticess 5 
amongſt other things it is declared, That 4 
gentleman born, &c. ſhall not be compelled: | 
to ſerve in huſbandry. If any falcon be ſoſt, 
and is found, it ſhall be brought to the ſhe - 
riff, who muſt make proclamation, and if — 
che owner come not within four months, then 
if the finder be a ſimple man, the ſheriff may - N 
Keep the hawk, making agreement with him 
that took it: but if he be a Han i and 
of eſtate to have and keep a falcon, then the 
ſheriff ought to deliver to Fim the ſaid falcon, 
taking of him reaſonable coſts for the $448 


that he had him in cuſtody. 


A commiſſion 18 made to take Children i in- 
tc- cathedral. churehes, &. ong in anothers.. 
places, where children are inſtruqted to ſing 
fer the furniſhing of the king's chapel : 
tbeſe general — by conſtruction of law, . 
have a reaſonable — 2 viz. that ſuch. 
children, ho be brought up and taught to. 
fing to get their living by it, thoſe may be. 
taken for the king's, ſervice in his chapel, 
and it ſhall-be:s good. preferment to em z 
but the ſons of gentlemen, or any other that 
are taught to — for their ornament on rex, 
creation; and hot merely for their livelihoods, 
may not be taken againſt their wills, or the. 
conſent - of their —— and friends. And 
fo it was reſolved. by dhe two chief juſtices, 
and all the court of Star-chamber, an 43- 
Eliz. in the caſe of one Evans, wha, bad by 
gas of _ letters — taken the ſon of 


>: | one 


„ „ 


Cr 


one Clifton à gentimman of quality in Nor- 
folk, who was taught to ſing for his reerea - 
tion z Which Evans for — me 3 was 
Pie uniſhed. t. ; 
And weeks end it may withal appears. e 
. of nobility and gentry were in the 
beſore the coming o the Normans, and 
y what merits men might aſcend, and be 
fo nt to the ſame, I will here ſet down 
the copy of an Engliſh or Saxo antiquity, 
' which you may read in Lambert's-Perambu- 
lation of * i 304, * and — 
thus: | | 
It was — in the Engliſh Jaws, that | 
the people and laws were in reputation, and 
then were the wiſeſt of the people worſhip- 
worthy each in his degree, carl and churle, 
theyne and undertheynd. And if a thurle ſo 
thrired, that he had fully fire hides of land 
lis bd, a church and a kitchen, à bell. 
' houſe and a gate, u ſeat and a ſeveral office 
in the King's hall, de: was he theticeforth 
"the theynes right worthy : and if a thyne fo 
{ thrived, that he ſerved — king on dis Jour- 
"Ye YOUL i bis houſhold, if Ne then had a 
beyne which hind followed, who to theking's 
k 5 tion five hide had; and in the kidg's 
ce his lord ſerved, and thrice with. bis 


| 47 ir gone to the king, he migbe Rer. 


| wards with his fore-onth his lord'e part play 
at ati need ; aud eu the 2 he became 
an earl, then. was thene an earl right 


| "Frorthy. And if a — fo thrived, 
that. 


. 
— 
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that he raſſed. over the wide ſen thriee"of his. 
oyyn eraſt, he was thenceforth the theynes 
right worthy. Aud if a holar ſo. thrived, 
2 h n that he had degree and 

rved Chriſt, he was thenceforth of dignity 
2 peace ſo much worthy; as thereunto be- 
longed, unleſs he forfeit, ſo. that he che uſe 


of his gn remit. ; + 


It is obſerved, that hs Ss out of all 


| thoſe trades of liſe which be converſant in 
Bain, admit to the eſtate of gentry ſuch only 
-28 increaſed by honeſt huſbandry or plentifol 


merchandize. 0 the firſt of which Cicexo 


affirmeth, that there is nothing meeter for a 


freeborn man, nor no men fitter to make bra - 


ver ſaldiers 2 and of the other, | that,.'tjs 


rize-wortby alſo, af at. the lengih, being 
12 with an, as it hath often come from 
the ſea / to the haven, ſo it changeth from the 
- haven into lands and poſſeſſions. And there- 
fore, whereas Gervaſius Tilburienſis in hie 
obſervations of the Exchequer, accounted it 


an abuſing of a . to occupy publicum 
- mercimoniuns. common buying and ſelling; 
it ought to be referred to the other two parts 
of merchandize, that is to a negociation, 
which is retailing and keeping af an open 
ſhop, and to a function, which. is to exer- 
eiſe mercery, or as ſome call it, to play the 
cha pman, and not to navigation, which (as 


you fee) is the only landable eren of all buy 


eng. [SN J * * 1111 FY 1 1 fs 
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And again, whereds by the ſtatute of Aug 
na Carta, cap. 6. and Merton cap )- it wa 
diſcouragement for a ward in chivalry, which 
in old time was as much as to ſay a gentle- 
man, to be married to the daughter 6f # bur- 

_ geſs, I think that it ought to be: vreſtrained 
to ſuck only as -profefied haudycraſts, or 
thoſe. baſer arts of buying and ſelling o get 
their living by. But to ſhew how much he. 
caſe is how altered for the hondur-of tradeſ- 
men, it may be remembered; that Henry, 
the eight thought it no diſparagement to him 
when he quitted his qusen, to take Anne 
the daughter of Thomas Bulleny ſometime 
mayor of London, to hie wife. |; rod ops 
The ſtatute of Weſiminſtor 2. cafe which: 
was made in the thitteenth of Ring Edward 
the firſt, was procured eſpecially at the dere 
af gentlemen, ſot the- preſervation - of their 
lands and heredifaments, together with their / 
fſirnames and families z and therefore, one: - + 
calfeth this ſtatute gemtim̃um niewnicifale 3/ and 
the: lawyets call it jus tatiatum & taliabil- 
The children, only of gentlemen were' wdit 
to be admitted into the inns of court, and” 
thereby it came to paſs, that there was ſcarce 
any man found (in former ages) within the 
realm &ilful and cunning in the law, except 
he -were a gentleman born, and came of a 
ood houſe ; for they, more than any other, 
Fave a ſpecial care of their nobility,” and to 
the preſervation of their honour and fame; 
for. in theſe inns of court are (or at leaſtwiſe 
6633 ſhould 


h any 9 
. ſhould be) virtues ſtudied, and vices exiled; 


Y fo that for the endownient of virtue, and 
3h : abandoning of vice, knights and barons,” 
| | | with other ſtates and noblemen of the realm, 
119 place their children in thoſe inns, though 
1 they defire not to have them learned in the 
laws, nor to have them live by the practice 
ll ..__ © thereof, but only upon their parents allow- 
. You have heard how cheap gentility is: 
0 been by the common law? But if gow 
} & ook more ſtrictly into the perſection there- 
1 - of, you will find it more honourable; for 


gentlemen well deſcended and qualified, have 
always been of ſuch repute in England, that 
none of the higher nobility, no nor the 
Fiag himſelf have thought it any diſparage - 
| . ment to make them their compar ions. 
„„I Therefore Liballfet down the privileges due 
| | | unto them; according to the laws of honour, 
as I find. them collected out of Sir John 
| - 8 Ferne, Sir William 8 £ * Mr. Carter, in his 
5 analyfis of honour, En good authors: 

| "Which is as follew s. + 
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PRIVILEGES 


r THE >: by bas 
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1. P RO 1 foftinenie; if a Aut Hi 
peaſant do detract from. the 1 A 
gentlemen, he hath a remedy in law, actiane 


myjuriarum ; but if by one gentleman to 10 | 


ther, the combat was 3 allowed. 
2. In equal crimes a gentleman ſhall be 


| puniſhable with more favour than the churle, ' 


provided the crime be not hereſy, treaſon, 0 or 
exceſſive contumacy. 

3. The many obſervances' and ceremoni 
reſpeQts, that a gentleman. is and ought to 
honoured with by the churle or ungentle, Ny, 

4. In giving, evidence, the teſtimony of a. 
gentleman. i is more authentic than a 2 8. 


5. In election of magiſtrates and officers, 


take place of an ignoble perſon. 
6. A gentleman ſhould be excuſed, 1 


; by vote, the ſuffrage of a JR ſhould 


baſe ſeryices,, = de and Ie doch 


real and e 
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F. A gentleman condemned to dear ange 
not 2 hanged, but beheaded, and his ex- 
amination taken without torture. N 
8. To take down the coat · armour of anx 
gentleman, ta deface his monument, or offer 
. vivlence to any enſign of the deeeaſed gqble, 
i is as to lay buffets on the face of him if alive, 


* . oo — 


ring the readex to the books before cited. _ 


apmiticnir, the right or law of defcent for thes 
Eindred of the father's fide : the ſecond, ju | 
flirpis, for the family in general: the third, | 
fur gentilitatir, a law for the deſeent in noble 
families, which Tully eſteemed moft excellent; 
by which law a gentleman of blood and coat - 
armour perfectly poſſeſſing virtue was only 
rn 
To make that perfection in blood, a Hneal 
deſcett from aa Proatut, Avur, and Pater, 
on the' father's fide © was required z and as 
much on his mother”s line 5 then he is nos 
only a gentleman of perfect blood, but of his, 
anceſtors too. The negle& of Which laws 
hath. introduced other forts of gentlemen, 
viz. men that aſſume that dignity, but a 
neither f by blood nor coat-armonr ; wic 
Atyle only hurries them to un unruly pride, 
* which. 
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v hich indeed is but rude and falſe honor, 


termed by Sir John Ferne, apocriphate, and 


debarred 5 all privilege of gentility. Theſe 
4 eg nomine, non re, faith he, are the 
| udents of law, grooms of his majeſty's pa- 
| _ lace, ſons of churles made prieſts or Canons, 
&c. or ſuch as have” received degrees in 
ſchools, or born office in the city, by which 
they are ſtiled gentlemen, yet have they: no 

Tight to coat · armour by reaſon thereof. 
As to the ſtudent of the law, Sir Join 
Ferne allows him the beſt aſſurance: of his 
5 title of gentleman of all theſe irregular gentle - 
men, as be terms them, becauſe he is named 
in ſome acts of parliament; yet (he faith) he 


, by! the la of arm. 

| And aneiently none were admitted ins the 
i: inns af court (as; before noted) but ſuch 3s 

4 vere gentlemen of blood, be their merits ne- 

1 ver {o great: nor were the church dignities 
F- and preferments beſtowed * indifferently 


amongſt the vulgar. The Jews confined 
their prieſthood to a family ; but Jeroboam 


baſeſt of his people to the beſt of duties. 


Foils: The decayed fami in France, are 
ſupported and receive new life from the court, 
camp, law, and eccleſiaſtical preferments 3 
— the moſt folemn and ſerious, who con- 
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up 


1s alſo debarred of all honour Ie i 


debaſed it in his agen by 1 the 


Ruſſians and ſome other nations admit ie. 
to the ſtudy of the Faw but 3 younger 
111 


temn the world; if ſuch are wanting to fill, - 
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up their vacahcies, the ingenibuſer ſort” of 


he plebeans are admitted: by which means 


their church and ſtate is in eſteem and rever- 
: ences being filled moſt commonly with the 
beſt blood and nobleſt by birth amongſt 
them; whereas, with us every clown, that 
ean ipgre but money to bring up his fon for 
any of thoſe ftudies, bereaves the gentry of 
thoſe benefices; and robs. them of ' their” ſup- 
port; which grand” abuſe is the cauſe of the 
general corruption in the ſtate eivil and 
eccleſiaſtiek; whereas, werl this preferment 
made peculiar © to the ' gentry, they would 
: tand more upon their honour, and live 
without being a -burthen to their relati- 
F The atchievement of a-genthe 
-differerice” with that of an eſquire, both. 


their helmets being cloſe and ideways. = © 
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IAE yeomen or common zeople, for | 
Jo are they called of the Saxon word 
zemen, which fignifies common, who have 
ſome lands of their own to live upon: for a 
carn of land, or a plough land, was in an- 
cient time of the yearly value of five nobles, 
and this was the living of a ſtokeman or 
veoman: and in gur law they are called /c- 
ales homines, Aa word familiar i in writs and” 
inqueſts. And by divers ſtatutes it hath been 
SE” That none ' ſhall paſs in any inque 
yulgſs they had forty killing s freehold in 
yearly revenue, Which maket (if t. the moſt 
value were taken'to the proportion of monies) 
above fixtsen pounds of current money at this 
pPrelent. 


F 43 2 14 


j 


F 
; | preſent. And by the ſtatute of Eliz. ch. 6. 


1 every juror muſt have forty pounds lands. In k 

fl the end of the ſtatute made 23 Hen. 6. chap« of 

I. concerning the election of knights Tor 02 

the parliament, it is ordered and expreſly m 

iq | provided, That no man ſhall be ſuch knight, de 

Un! | which ſtandeth in the degree of a yeoman. + . 1a 

12 It appeareth in Lambert's perambulation ce 
of Kent, 367, that this Saxon word re/phione- 

man was given to the theyne or gentleman, of 

becauſe Ins life was- valued at one thouſand th 

two hundred ſhillings; and in theſe days che | th 

livès of all men were rated #t certain ſums of m 

money : to the churle or yeoman, becauſe 00 

the price of his head was taxed at two hun- ar 

1 dred ſhillings. Which things, if: it were ca 

1M not expreſly ſet forth in * * old laws yet tri 

| 'extaiit, might well enough be found in the | th 

11 etymology of the words themſelves, the obe en 

1 called a twelve hundred man, and the other a ms: 

— fwyhind for a man of two hundred. And in ad 


this eſtate they pleaſed themſelyes, infomuch | gif 
that a man might (and alſo tow may) find arc 


i ſundry. yeomen, though otherwiſe compara- | pe 
1 ble for wealth with many of the gentile fort, 
1 that will not yet for that change their con- ] R. 
1 dition; nor defire to be appäreſfed With tue in 
| | | title of | ntry. 5 . a n thi 


By the common law it may appear in t no 
Edw. 2 de Militibus, and 7 Hen. 6. 15. 6. 80 
Mien that had lands to the value of twenty tin 
pounds per annum, Were compellable at the rie 
9 king's na 
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king's pleaſure to take upon them the order 


of knighthood ; and upon ſummons there 
came a yeoman who mightexpend a hundred 


marks per amum, and the court was in 


doubt how they might put him off; and at 


laſt he was waved, becauſe he came the ſe- 


cond day. n . 
By this ſort of men the trial of cauſes in 


other countries proceedeth ordinarly; for of 
them there are greater number in England 
than in any other place, and they alſo of a 


n entiful li velihood;; and therefore it 
cometh to paſs, that men of this country 
are more apt and fit to diſcern in doubtful 
caſes and cauſes of great examination and 


trial, than are men wholly given to moil in 
the ground, to whom that rural exerciſe 


engendreth rudeneſs of wit and mind. And 
many franklins and yeomen there are ſo near 


adjoining, as you may make a jury without 


difficulty e for there be many of them, that 

are able to expend one or two h 

per annum. | 2 Y! 
As in the ancient time the ſenators of 


Rome were elected 2 cenſu; and as with us 


in conferring of nobility, reſpect is had to 
their revenues, by which their dignity and 


nobility. may be ſapported and maintained.” 
42 realm hath of ancient 


So the wiſdom of t 
time provided, that none ſfiall paſs upon ju- 


ries for the trial of any matter real or perſo- 


nal, or upon any criminal cauſe, but ſuch as 


K beſides 


undred pounds 
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besides hate moveables have lands for eſtate: 
of life, at the leaſt to a competent value, leſt. . 


for need or poverty ſuchj jurors might eaſily 
be corrupted or ſuborned. | 


And in all caſes and. cauſes, the * bath 
conceivod a better opinion of thoſe that have 
lands and tenements, or otherwiſe are uf 
worth in moveable goods, that ſuch will 
commit or omit nothing, that may any-way 


be prejudicial to their eſtimation, or which 
may endanger their eſtates, chan it hath of 


artificers, retailers, labourers, or ſuch like; 


of whom Tully ſaith, Nikhil proficieater,. 
uf ad modum mentiuntur.” And by divers. 


ſtatutes, certain immunities are given to men 


of quality, which are denied to the vulgar 
fort of people: read hereof amongſt 2 


1 Jac. cap. 127. 


By the ſtatute of 2 Hen. 4 cap. 27. amongſt 


other things it is enacted, That no yeoman 


| ſhould take or wear any livery of any lord 


upon pain of impriſonment, and to make ſine 
at "the king's will and pleaſure. 


: Theſe yeomen were famous in our forefa- 


thers days for archery. and mayhood ; our 


_ ibfantry, which ſo often conquered the 
French, and repulſed the Scots, were com- 
poſed of them, as are our militia at. preſent, 


who through want of uſe and good aifoipline 


are degenerated from their anceſtors valour 


* 


and hardineſs. 
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A the nobility, gentry, and clergy, have | 
certain. privileges peculiar to themſelzes, ſo. 
have the commonality of England beyond 
the ſubjects of other monarchs. 
No ee of England ought. to be im- 
iſoned, outed of his poſſeſſion, diſſeiſed of 

is freehold, without order of law and juſt 
cauſe ſhewed. M24 ITT es 
Io him that is impriſoned may not be de- 
nied a habeas corpus, if it be deſired 3 and 


if no juſt cauſebe alledged, and the ſame be 


returned upon a habeas corpus, the priſoner 

is to be ſet at liberty. By Magna Charta, 9 
Hen. 3. no ſoldier can be quartered in any 
houſe except inns, and other public victual- 
ling-houſes, in time of peace, without the 
owners conſent, by the petition of right, 3 
Car. 1. No taxes, loans, or 2 
can be impoſed but by act of parliament, 
idem. 5 1 


The yeomaury are not to be preſt to ſervre 


as a ſoldier in the wars, unleſs bound by 
tenure, which is now aboliſhed : nor are the 
trained bands compelled to march out of the 
kingdom, or be tranſported ' beyond ſea, 
otherwiſe than by the law of the kingdom 
ought to be done: nor is any one to be com- 
lied to bear his own arms, finding one 
ſufficient. man qualified according to tlie act 

aforementioned, 2 25 
No 
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or freeman i 1 ts be tried 4 biz Ir . by ks 1 
quits, 1 nor condemned Soy the laws of — 4 
ant -- Theſe and many gthler freedoms m 
moſt ha a ee g 
ie et 2 to their alle 8 $i ea 4 
under Whale power an 5 22 
Rei their rights and pri * ar“ 
3 quietly Saved by vet uch is 
Hey of mens nature, not to Ne - 
Kwith the bliſs they e enjoy. 5-5 "8. 
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